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4.0 This chapter lists three types of mor- 
phological items: stem classes, word classes, 
and affixes. Each morphological item is here 
indexed by the number or numbers (in pa- 
rentheses) of the section or sections where it 
is treated in detail. 

Each stem class is designated by a sym- 
bol, and its corresponding word class by a 
related symbol. 

Each affix is assigned an arbitrary num- 
ber ending in a digit from 1 to 9. Numbers 
ending in 0 designate classes of affixes within 
the decade (e.g. 210 designates any affix 
from 211 through 219). Numbers ending in 
00 designate classes of affixes within the hun- 
dred (e.g. 200 designates any affix above 200 
and under 300). 

The following symbols show morphologi- 
cal relationships in the formulae. A plus sign 
(+) joins two morphemes within a word. A 
dash (—) joins a proclitic or enclitic to a 
word. The symbol (#) joins two words in a 
syntactic construction (except when one is 
a proclitic or enclitic). The symbol (+) sub- 
stitutes for any of the symbols just given, 
when the item following it may be either 
present or absent. In generalized formulae, 
a superscript (*) after a number ending in 


* For Zoque I and II, see IJAL 17.1-9, 105-123 
(1951). 


00 indicates that one or more than one of 
the affixes of that hundred-class may be 
present in the sequence type shown. 


4.1. Each stem class is distinguished 
structurally from the other stem classes by 
the morphological sequences in which it may 
occur. 

V = verb stem (a single morpheme or 
certain sequences of more than one mor- 
pheme; cf. 5.1-5.5). 

Au = auxiliary stem (a single morpheme 
nA, ma, ha?n (~ha), ?uy, wa?y; or a se- 
quence of morphemes; cf. 6.1). 

N = noun stem (a single morpheme or 
certain sequences of more than one mor- 
pheme; cf. 7.1-7.4). 

At = attributive stem (a single morpheme 
or a sequence of morphemes; cf. 8.1-8.4). 

In = the (unique) intensive stem ne? (cf. 
9.1). 

Pr = pronoun stem (a single morpheme 
?ah, tah, mih, tiya, ?iwa; or a sequence of 
morphemes; cf. 10.1). 

D = demonstrative stem (a single mor- 
pheme te?, ya?, ?a?; cf. 11.1). 

Nm = numeral stem ( a single morpheme 
or sequence of morphemes; cf. 12.1). 

Pp = participle stem (a sequence of cer- 
tain morphemes; cf. 13.1). 

Pc = particle stem (a single morpheme; 
ef. 14.1). 

A raised number after a stem class symbol 
is used when it is desired to show the num- 
ber of morphemes in the stem. Thus, V' is a 
verb stem consisting of one morpheme; V? is 
a verb stem consisting of two morphemes, 
ete. 


4.2. Certain stems, or, in many cases, a 
morphological sequence of stem plus affixes, 
constitutes a word. 

Ten word classes are set up: verb (Vb), 
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auxiliary (Aux), noun (Nn), attributive 
(Atr), intensive (Int), pronoun (Prn), de- 
monstrative (Dm), numeral (Num), parti- 
ciple (Ppl), particle (Pcl). 

In the equations of Table 2, the morpho- 
logical sequences listed at the left are 
equated with the word classes at the right. 
For each word class, minimum sequences 
are first shown; these are followed by maxi- 
mum potential sequences for each group ex- 
cept particles, which have only the minimum 
sequence. 

The maximum sequences shown in the 
equations of Table 2 show the theoretically 
possible combinations of morphemes in each 
word class. In the linguistic forms observed, 
not all the theoretical possibilities actually 
occur. This is due in part to two types of 
limitation in the language system itself. 
First, the number of items occurring in any 
one morphological sequence is limited. For 
example, verbs having more than three or 
four suffixes after the stem are infrequent. 
Second, semantic factors render infrequent 
or even nonexistent the occurrence of cer- 
tain combinations of morphemes in the same 
sequence. The bearing of these types of lim- 
itation on our techniques of structural analy- 
sis has been mentioned in the Introduction 
to this work (0.1). 

Apart from the types of limitation just 
mentioned, the morphological sequences 
listed above for a given stem class are valid 
for essentially all members of that class. 
The high degree of regularity in both form 
and occurrence of these affixes (i.e. classes 
100, 500-800) and the consequent paucity 
of arbitrarily defined subclasses in word for- 
mation results in a much simpler statement 
of word structure than is possible for num- 
erous other American Indian languages. (The 
Zapotec languages, in geographical proxim- 
ity to Zoque, show a multiplicity of sub- 
classes and apparent irregularities, and af- 
ford a striking contrast to Zoque in this 
respect.) 


4.3. Affixes are numbered according to 
their class affiliations. 
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Class 00. Prefixes that appear in stem for- | 


80. 

Classes 10-20. Prefixes that appear in 

verb stems (V): 

11 ko- ~ ko?- associative, etc. (5.3) 

12 ka- ~ ka?- chance-associative, etc. (5.3) 
13 na- causative-associative (5.3) 

14 ni- incompletive (?), ete. (5.3) 

15 ?an- perceptional, etc. (5.3) 

16 wa- meliorative (5.3) 

21 yah- causative-permissive (5.3) 

Classes 50-60. Prefixes that appear in 
noun stems (N) and attributive stems (At): 
51 ?an- mouth, etc. (7.2.1; 8.2) 

52 ko- ~ ko? head, etc. (7.2.1; 8.2) 

53 ne?p- foot (7.2.1) (in noun stems only?) 
61 ni- (/.2.2; 8.2) 

62 hoh- (7.2.2) (in noun stems only) 

Class 70. Prefix that appears in verb 
stems (V), noun stems (N), and attributive 
stems (At): 

71 san- intensive (5.3; 7.2.1; 8.2) 

Class 80. Prefixes that appear in pronoun 

stems (Pr): 

81 yah- negative (10.1.2) 

82 fiempe- ~ wempe- ~ yempe- general 
(10.1.2) 

Class 100. Prefixes that appear in word 
formation (as opposed to stem formation) 
are numbered 110-120 and 130. 

Classes 110-120. Prefixes that appear in 
verbs (Vb): 

111 nay- reciprocal (5.6.4) 
121 hay- negative completive (5.6.4) 

Class 130. Prefixes that appear in verbs 
(Vb), nouns (Nn), and attributives (Atr): 
131 N- (see paragraphs below) 

132 y- (see below) 
133 Ny- (see below) 

Prefixes of class 130 mark person in transi- 
tive verbs (Vb), intransitive verbs (Vb), 
possessed nouns (Nn), noun or attributive 
predications (Nn or Atr), and intensives 
(Int); they also occur with specialized mean- 
ings in a few noun stems (N). The meanings 
of the class 130 prefixes are correlated with 
their distribution. We give here the prefixes 
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TABLE 2 
MORPHOLOGICAL SEQUENCES 

V + 560 = 

This minimum sequence, viz. a suffix of class 560 after the 

verb stem (V) (5.6.1.), may be elaborated with prefixes and/or 

other suffixes (5.6.2.-5.6.4.) and stated in its most extended 
form as: 

+ 120 + 130 + 110 + V + 510 + 520 + 530 + 540 + 550 + 

560 + 710 + 720 + 730 + 740 + 750 = 


Au = 

The auxiliary stem (Au) may constitute a minimum se- 

quence (6.2.1.) or be elaborated with suffixes (6.2.2.) and 
stated in its most extended potential form as: 

Au + 710 + 720 + 730 + 740 + 750 = 


N oo 

The noun stem (N) may constitute a minimum sequence 

(7.5.1.) or be elaborated with prefixes and/or suffixes (7.5.2.- 

7.5.4.) and stated in its most extended potential form as one 
of the following: 

N + 651 or 661 = 

+ 130 + N + 610 or 620 + 630 + 732 + 640 + 712 + 720 + 

740 + 750 = 


At = 

The attributive stem (At) may constitute a minimum se- 

quence (8.5.1.) or be elaborated with prefixes and/or suffixes 

(8.5.2.-8.5.4.) and stated in its most extended form as one of 
the following: 

At + 651 = 

+ 130 + At + 640 + 712 + 720 + 740 + 751 = 


In = 

The unique intensive stem ne? may constitute a minimum 

sequence (9.2.1.) or be elaborated with a prefix and/or a 
suffix (9.2.2.-9.2.3.) and stated in formula as: 

+ 132 + In + 640 = 


Pr = 

The pronoun stem (Pr) may constitute a minimum se- 

quence (10.2.1.) or be elaborated with suffixes (10.2.2.-10.2.3.) 
and stated in its most extended form as: 

Pr + 610 or 620 + 640 + 720 + 730 + 740 + 751 


D c= 

The demonstrative stem (D) may constitute a minimum 

sequence (11.2.1.) or be elaborated with a suffix (11.2.2.- 
11.2.4.) and stated in formula as: 

D + 614 or 619 or 721 or 732 + 331 + 631 or 711 or 740 = 


Nm = 

Certain numeral stems (Nm) may constitute a minimum 

sequence (12.2.1.); others have as minimum sequences one of 
the following: 


Nm + 810 or 830 or 840 = 

Nm + 810 + 820 or 830 = 
(For other types of sequences with numeral stems, see 12.2.2.- 
12.2.3.). 
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TABLE 2 (Continued) 
MORPHOLOGICAL SEQUENCES WORD CLASSES 
Pp = Ppl ) 
The participle stem (Pp) may constitute a minimum se- 
quence (13.2.1.) or be elaborated with suffixes (18.2.2.-13.2.3.) Participle 
and stated in its most extended form as: | 
Pp + 610-620 + 640 + 721 + 740 + 731 + 751 = Ppl 


Pe 


The particle stem (Pc) constitutes a morphological se- 
quence (14.2.); it is neither preceded nor followed by affixes. 


and their meanings with this distributional 
correlation. 

Prefix 131 N-. In transitive verbs (with 
or without an auxiliary), prefix 131 marks 
lst or 2nd person subject, unspecified object 
(5.6.4). In intransitive verbs with an auxili- 
ary, and in noun and attributive predications 
with an auxiliary, prefix 131 marks Ist (not 
2nd) person subject (5.6.4; 7.5.4; 8.5.4). In 
possessed nouns, prefix 131 marks Ist or 2nd 
person possessor (7.5.4). Prefix 131 occurs 
with a specialized meaning in three noun 
stems (7.2.3). 

Prefix 132 y-. In transitive verbs (with 
or without an auxiliary), prefix 132 marks 
3rd person subject and 3rd person object 
(6.6.4). In intransitive verbs with an auxili- 
ary, and in noun and attributive predica- 
tions with an auxiliary, prefix 132 marks 3rd 
person subject (5.6.4; 7.5.4; 8.5.4). In pos- 
sessed nouns, prefix 132 marks 3rd person 
possessor (7.5.4). In the intensive, prefix 132 
marks 3rd person (9.2.2). Prefix 132 occurs 
with a specialized meaning in one noun stem 
(7.2.3). 

Prefix 133 Ny-. In transitive verbs (with 
or without an auxiliary), prefix 133 marks 
3rd person subject, 2nd person object (5.6.4). 
In intransitive verbs and in noun and 
attributive predications (with or without an 
auxiliary), prefix 133 marks 2nd person sub- 
ject (5.6.4; 7.5.4; 8.5.4). Prefix 133 occurs 
with a specialized meaning in one noun stem 
(7.2.3). 

Class 200. Suffixes that appear in verb 
stems (V) are numbered 210-220, 230, 240, 
250, and 260. 

Classes 210-220. Suffixes that follow verb 


J 
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/ 


stems to form other verb stems (in formula: 
V + 210 or 220 = V): 

211 -pa?- completive, reversive, etc. (6.4.1) 
212 -?oy- generalizing (5.4.1) 

213 -Xi/.- diminutive (?) (5.4.1) 

214 -Xu?- (6.4.1) 

215 -nay- ~ -fiay- aimless or corporeal 
(5.4.1) 

216 -way- (5.4.1) 

217 -mene?- iterative (5.4.1) 

218 -ka?y- inceptive (5.4.1) 

219 -ho?y- interminative (5.4.1) 

221 -?anheh- temporary cessative (5.4.1) 

Class 230. Suffix that follows noun or at- 
tributive stems to form verb stems (in for- 
mula: N or At + 230 = V): 

231 -?ah- factative (5.4.2) 

Class 240. Suffix that follows noun or at- 
tributive or verb stems to form verb stems 
(in formula: N or At or V + 240 = V): 

241 -?ay- (5.4.3) 

Class 250. Connective suffix 
stems: 

259 -X*/,- (6.4.4) 

Class 260. Suffix that follows noun or verb 
stems plus suffix 251 to form verb stems; it 
also follows certain other forms to form verb 
stems: 

261 -nam- impersonal (5.4.4) 

Class 300. Suffixes that appear in noun 
stems (N) or attributive stems (At) are num- 
bered 310, 320, and 330. 

Class 310. Suffixes that follow verb stems 
to form noun or attributive stems (in for- 
mula: V + 310 = N or At): 

311 -kuy action, instrument, etc. (7.3.1) 
312 -ka? ~ -ka impersonal action, ete. (-ka? 
in 7.3.1; -ka in 10.1.2) 
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313 -?ay action or result (7.3.1; 8.3) 
314 -Xi ~ -Xe result (7.3.1; 8.3) 
315 -Xa ~ -Xa result (7.3.1) 

316 -Xihk(—) (7.3.1) 

Class 320. Suffixes that follow noun or 
verb stems to form noun stems (in formula: 
N or V + 320 = N): 

321 -tahk(—) habitat or instrument (7.3.2) 
322 -tayu professional agent (7.3.2) 

Class 330. Suffixes that follow noun stems 
to form other noun stems (in formula: 
N + 330 = N): 

331 -ma place-name marker or locative 
(7.3.3; 11.2.2 [cf. 7.5.2 and suffixes 622, 
624, 626]) 

332 -way inhabitant of or pertaining to 
(7.3.3) 

Class 400. Suffix that appears in participle 
stems (in formula: Vb or Nn or Atr or Dm 
or Num + 400 = Pp): 

411 -pa ~ -wa (13.1) 

Class 500. Suffixes that appear in verbs 
(Vb) are numbered 510, 520, 530, 540, 550, 
and 560. (Suffixes of each decade-class occur 
after the verb stem or after a suffix of a pre- 
ceding decade-class). 

Class 510: 

511 -hay- benefactive (5.6.2) 

Class 520: 

521 -X*/,tah- mandatory or reciprocal, non- 
3rd person plural recipient (5.6.2) 

522 -yatah- mandatory or reciprocal, 3rd 
person plural recipient (5.6.2) 

Class 530: 

531 -taM- Ist or 2nd person plural (5.6.2) 
532 -yah- 3rd person plural (5.6.2) 
Class 540: 
541 -t¥o?y- desiderative (5.6.2) 
542 -ta?- intentive (5.6.2) 
Class 550: 
551 -ke?t- repetitive (5.6.2) 

Class 560 (certain members of this class 
also appear in formation of auxiliary stems 
[Au]): 

561 -u completive, etc. (5.6.1; 6.1.2; 6.1.3) 
562 -pa incompletive (5.6.1; 6.1.2; 6.1.3) 
563 -X*/, imperative and negative (6.6.1) 
564 -Xi/, (6.6.1; 6.1.2) 
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565 -?i- hortatory (5.6.1) 

Class 600. Suffixes that appear in nouns 
(Nn) and certain other word classes are 
numbered 610-620, 630, 640, 650, and 660. 

Classes 610-620. Suffixes that appear in 
nouns (Nn) and pronouns (Prn); certain of 
these also appear in demonstratives (Dm) 
or participles (Ppl): 

611 -?is ~ -?s ~ -s genitive or subject of 
transitive verb (7.5.2; 10.2.2; 13.2.2) 

612 -hi?p comitative (7.5.2; 10.2.2; 13.2.2) 
613 -piht(—) instrumental (7.5.2; 10.2.2; 
13.2.2) 

614 -kotoya benefactive (7.5.2; 
13.2.2) 

615 -?api locative (7.5.2; 10.2.2) 
616 -?apa locative (7.5.2; 13.2.2) 
617 -?ohmo locative (7.5.2; 10.2.2; 13.2.2) 
618 -?oyh locative (7.5.2 [cf. suffix 627]) 
619 -i ~ -y locative (?) (7.5.2 [cf. suffixes 
621, 623, 625]; 11.2.2) 
621 -kasi locative on 
13.2.2) 

622 -kasma locative above (7.5.2; 10.2.2; 
13.2.2) 

623 -ka?y locative under (7.5.2; 10.2.2) 

624 -ka?ma locative under (7.5.2; 10.2.2; 
13.2.2) 

625 -kuhki locative in the middle of (7.5.2) 
626 -kukma locative in the middle of (7.6.2; 
10.2.2; 13.2.2) 

627 -kuhkoyh locative in the middle of 
(7.5.2) 

628 -kuhk(—) locative in the middle of (7.5.2) 

Class 630. Suffix that appears in nouns 
(Nn) and demonstratives (Dm): 

631 -k motion from, etc. (7.5.2; 11.2.3) 

Class 640. Suffix that appears in nouns 
(Nn), attributives (Atr), intensive (Int), pro- 
nouns (Prn), demonstratives (Dm), and in 
certain constructions in numerals (Num) and 
participles (Ppl): 

641 -ta?m plural (7.5.2; 8.5.2; 9.2.3; 10.2.2; 
11.2.4; 12.2.1; 13.2.3) 

Class 650. Suffix that appears in certain 
nouns (Nn) and attributives (Atr): 
651 -?ange repetitive (7.5.2; 8.5.2) 


10.2.2; 
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Class 660. Suffix that appears only in cer- 
tain nouns (Nn): 

661 -y vocative (7.5.2) 

Class 700. Suffixes that appear in verbs 
(Vb), auxiliaries (Aux), nouns (Nn), attribu- 
tives (Atr), and certain others: 

711 -may locative subordinative 
6.2.2; 11.2.3) 

712 -?k temporal subordinative 
6.2.2; 7.5.3; 8.5.3; 10.2.3) 

721 -?a ~ -a?M- ~ -a?a perfective (5.6.3; 
6.2.2; 7.5.3; 8.5.3; 11.2.2; 13.2.3) 

731 -hsa?y potential (5.6.3; 6.2.2; 10.2.3; 
13.2.3) 

732 -Seh similative 
10.2.3; 11.2.2) 

741 -tih limitational-indefinite (5.6.3; 6.2.2; 
7.5.3; 8.5.3; 10.2.3; 11.2.3; 13.2.3) 

742 -mah durative (5.6.3; 6.2.2; 7.5.3; 
8.5.3; 11.2.3; 13.2.3) 

751 -ha interrogative (5.6.3; 6.2.2; 7.5.3; 
8.5.3; 10.2.3; 13.2.3) 

752 -?un ~ -?n quotative (5.6.3; 7.5.3) (in 
verb and noun stems only?) 

Class 800. Suffixes that appear in num- 
erals (Num): 

811 -a ~ -ku- (12.2.1) 

812 -a (12.2.1) 

821 -?y ~ -? (12.2.1) 

822 -?n (12.2.1) 

831 -may days hence (12.2.1) 

832 -ya?a ~ -?yah days ago (12.2.1) 
841 -i?p (12.2.1) 

851 -i (12.3) 


(5.6.3; 


(5.6.3; 


(5.6.3; 6.2.2; 7.6.3; 


4.4. Relative orders of affixes which pre- 
cede or follow stems to form words are 
shown in Tables 3 and 4 below. For each 
word class involved, prefixes of order (1) 
immediately precede the stem; prefixes of 
order (2) immediately precede the stem or 
a prefix or order (1). Suffixes of order (1) 
immediately follow the stem; suffixes of order 
(2) immediately follow the stem or a suffix 
of order (1). Affixes of higher orders. follow 
the same principle of position, but not all 
intervening orders must appear in any given 
sequence. 
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Tables 3 and 4 thus show only potential 
combinations, as discussed in 4.2. These 
tables are in fact largely, though not in 
every detail, a different form of the state- 
ments made in equational form in Table 2 
above. 

Actual (as opposed to potential) distribu- 
tion falls within the limits of these tables 
except where the latter are defective due to 
limitations of observation. Actual distribu- 
tion is shown in the subsequent chapters. 


5.0. Morphological sequences which char- 
acterize verb stems are summarized in 4.2 
and shown in detail in 5.6. Analysis of verb 
stems is given in 5.1-5.5.%4 


5.1. Verb stems (designated V) may con- 
sist of one morpheme (V'), two morphemes 
(V?), or more (V%, V4, etc.). Likewise, noun 
stems (designated N) consist of one or more 
morphemes (N!, N?, etc.), and -attributive 
stems (designated At) consist of one or more 
morphemes (At!, At?, etc.). Verb stems are 
treated in this chapter; other stems are 
shown in subsequent chapters. 

5.1.1. Verb stems consisting of one 
morpheme (V') may be monosyllabic or dis- 
syllabic. 


24In addition to the sequences shown in 5.6., 
most verb stems may precede certain suffixes of 
class 310 to form noun or attributive stems (see 
7.3. and 8.3.). There are a few stems that do not 
occur in the sequences shown in 5.6. but which 
do precede certain suffixes of class 310. These also 
are counted as verb stems (but dependent); ex- 
amples are: ?ihs- (underlying form of ?iskuy life 
with suffix 311 [?ihs- appears in the adjoining Tec- 
patdn dialect as a verb stem to see]); ?angatahk- 
(underlying form of ?angataki very much with 
suffix 314). Besides these, there are a few depend- 
ent stems that occur neither in sequences which 
directly form verbs nor preceding 310, but which 
do pattern as verb stems in some other feature of 
constituency or distribution or both. These too 
are counted as verb stems (dependent); examples 
are: -Panwa?k- (= 15 + verb stem; follows 12 in 
ka?anwa?k- to ask a question); -sA?nah- (= noun 
stem + 231; follows 11 in kosa?nah- to celebrate); 
-nicahk- (= 14 + verb stem; follows a verb stem 
in camnicahk- to leave word). 
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Monosyllabic V' stems have the form 


CVC, CVCC, or CVCCC. They may end in 


a consonant ?, h, y, m, n, 9: ka?- to die, 
tah- to dig, poy- to run, cam- to bear, ken- 
to look or see, may- to go. They may also end 
in a cluster of ? plus a consonant p, t, k, ¢, 
s,m, N, 0, y: ta?p- to set, pa?t- to find, wi?k- 
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CVCCVCC. They have the same vowel in 
both their syllables. They may end in a 
consonant ?, m, n, fi, 9, y: haka?- to remove, 
hiti?- to pull, koyo?- to moult, maya?- to 
worry, sowo?- to roar, ya?ka?- to shake; 
cu?kum- to go out, ponon- to be soft, piiiii- 
(dependent V! stem underlying piitifioy- to 













































































TABLE 3 
Orders of Word-Forming Affixes in Verbs and Auxiliaries 
| PREFIXES | | SUFFIXES 
STEM) 

| @) | (2) a) | ele | oe) we Te (6) (7) 
121 131 N- /1ll | Vi (511 ‘521 531 541 551 561 -u 711 

hay- |132 y- nay-| V2? | -hay- | -X®/,tah-| -taM-| -t¥o?y-| -ke?t- |562 -pa -mAy 
| 133 Ny- | va 522 lesa fsa 563 -X*/, \712 
| | ‘ve -yatah- -yah- | -ta? | 564 -Xi/,. | -?k 
| | vs | 565 -?i- 

“ | (SUFFIXES, continued) 

a | ®) | ©) (10) (11) 
| 721 -?a |731 741 751 -ha 
| ~-a?M-| -hsa?n | -tih 752 -?un ~ 

| ~-a?a |732 = |742 | -?n (order?) 
| | -Seh -mah 
Au! |712 721 -?a 
Av? -?k ~-a?M- 
742 ~-ara 
-mah {741 
| 751 -tih 

a -ha 

= (final) 

< 711 

% | -may 

: | (final) 

731 

-hsa?n 
| | (final) 
| 732 | 
| | -Seh (final) | 

















to eat, na?c- to fear, nu?s- to cover, ki?m- to 
go up, tu’n- to look at, to?p- to drink, cA?y- 
to stay. They may also end in a cluster of h 
plus consonant p, t, k, ¢, s: niph- to plant, 
wiht- to walk, cahk- to do, cihe- to tear, sohs- 
to cook. They may also end in a cluster ks 
or ?ks: poks- to sit, nu?ks- to borrow. 
Dissyllabic V! stems have the form 
Cvcvc, CVCCVC, CVCVCC, or 


tiptoe), ?otoy- to speak, tokoy- to lose. They 
may also end in a cluster of ? plus y: 
nakta?y- to understand. They may also end 
in a cluster of h plus consonant t, k, s: 
sitiht- to fly, katahk- to pass, yosohs- to be 
sultry. 

Dissyllabic V! stems are less numerous 
than monosyllabic V! stems. 


TABLE 4 
Orders of Word-Forming Affixes in Nouns and Related Word Classes 
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NOUNS 


| 


ATTRIBUTIVES 


PRE- 
FIXES 


STEM 


SUFFIXES 





(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 





132 y- 


131 N- 


N} 
N?2 


133 Ny-| N® 


Né 


61i ?is ~ 

-?s 
612 -hi?n 
613 -piht(-) 
614 -kotoya 
615 -?ani 
616 -?ana 
617 -?ohmo 
618 -?oyh 
619 -i 
621 -kasi 
622 -kasma 
623 -ka?y 
624 -kA?mA 
625 -kuhki 
626 -kukma 
627 -kuhkoyh 
628 -kuhk(-) 
651 -?ange (final) 
661 -y (final) 


631 


732 


-Seh 


641 
-ta?m 


712 
-?k 


(7) 


741 


-| -tih 


742 





-mah| -?un~ 


-?n 
(order?) 





132 y- 


131 N- 


133 Ny- 


At? 
At? 


At} 





641 -ta?m 
712 -?k 
742 -mah 
(final) 
651 -?ange 
(final) 


721 


741 
-tih 


aw 
-arM- 
~-ara 


(final) 


751 
-ha 





PRONOUNS 


Pr! 
Pr? 


| 611 -s ~ -?s 


612 -hi?y 
613 -piht(-) 
614 -kotoya 
615 -?ani 
617 -?ohmo 
621 -kasi 
622 -kasma 
623 -ka?y 
624 -ka?’ma 
626 -kukma 
731 -hsa?n 
(final) 
741 -tih 
(final) 
751 -ha 
(final) 


641 


721 


-ta?m 


-a™~ 
-aPM- 
~-aPa 





SIVES 


INTEN- 


132 y- 





In 








641 -ta’m 
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TABLE 4 (Continued) 
































SUFFIXES 
—| | FBR, | srme 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (s) (6) (7) (8) 
Sai D | 614 -kotoya 331 631 
619 -y -MA -k 
' & 721 -?a ~ 711 
| 2 -a?M- ~ -a?a -mAy 
> 8. 732 -Seh 741 
g -tih 
der?) 8 por’ 
Nm! | 811 -a ~ -ku- 821 
Nm? | 812 -a ?y~ 
841 -i?n -? 
: (final) 822 
a 641 -ta?m -?n 
$ (final) 831 
: may 
832 
-yara 
~-?yah 
Pp | 611 -?s 641 721 741 731 751 
ae 612 -hi?n -ta?’m | -?a ~| -tih | -hsa?n| -ha 
n 613 -piht(-) -a?M- |742 (order?) 
S 614 -kotoya ~-a?a| -mah 
5 616 -?ana 
Boe 617 -?ohmo 
a 621 -kasi 
622 -kasma 
624 -ka?ma 
— 626 -kukma 


























5.1.2. Verb stems consisting of two to go wp = V"); cakna?c--to frighten (cahk- 


morphemes (V?) are of various types. to make = V'; na?c- to fear = V*). 
| Stems in which 10 or 20 + V! = V?: Stems in which V' + 200 = V?: kipsoy- 
/ namap- to carry (na- = 13; map- to to think much (kips- to think = V'; -?oy- = 
go = V"); ko?ehc- to dance socially (ko- = 212); witu?- to return (wiht- to walk = V'; 


11; ?ehe- to dance = V'); kopa?t- to sustain -u?- = 214); poye- to run (poy- to flee = V'; 
(ko- = 11; pa?t- to find = V"); kocam- to -e- = 213). 
make public (ko- = 11; cam- to speak = V'); Stems in which N! + 200 = V?: pa?nah- 
| kopup- to publish (ko- = 11; pup- fo scat- to be born (pan man = Ni; -?ah- = 231); 
ter = V!); kapahk- to wedge (ka- = 12;pahk- pa?nay- to feed (pan man = N!; -?ay- = 
to take = V'); ?anham- to feel (?ap- = 15; 241). 
ham- to remember = V'); wacahk- to fix (wa- Stems in which N! + V! = V?: kayupoks- 
= 16; cahk- to make = V'); yahka?- to to ride horseback (kayu horse = N'; poks- to 
—— | kill (yah- = 21; ka?- to die = V*). sit = V*); na?pahk- to get water (na? water = 
| Stems in which V' + V' = V?: kengi?m- N’'; pahk- to grasp = V’). 
to look upward (ken- to look = V'; ki?m- Stems in which At! + V! = V?: howikips- 
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to think foolishly (howi foolish = At’; kips- 
to think = V'). 

Stems in which V' reduplicated V3: 
ne?mne?m- to shine (ne?m- to shine = V'). 

Stems in which a Spanish loan verb + 
V! = V? (the Spanish verb is counted as a 
single Zoque morpheme regardless of its 
structure in Spanish morphology; the V! 
stem is always cahk- to do or make): 
segicahk- to follow; ?estudiacahk- to study 
(see 5.5.6). 

5.1.3. Verb stems consisting of three 
morphemes are of various types. 

Stems in which 10 or 20 + V? = Vi’: 
nako’ehc- to dance with (na- = 13; ko?ehc- 
to dance socially li + V} V?); 
wa?anham- to believe (wa- 16; ?anham- 
to feel = 15 + V! = V?); ka?anwa?k- to ask 
a question (ka- = 12; -?anwa?k- 15 + 
Vi = V? [but dependent; wa?k- to ask = 
V']); yahnamap- to cause to carry (yah- 
21; namap- to carry = 13 + V' = V*). 

Stems in which V' + V? = V*: camgopup- 
to publish (cam- to speak V'; kopuy- to 
publish = 11 + V' = V?); kenwitu?- to look 
around (ken- to look = V'; witu?- to return = 
Vi + 214 = V’); kenwacahk- to look again 
(ken- to look = V'; wacahk- to fix = 16 + 
Vi = V?). 

Stems in which V? + V! = V?: poyecahk- 
to do rapidly (poye- to run = V! + 213 = V?; 
cahk- to do = V'). 

Stems in which V' + V' + V'! = Y3: 
ka?stotahk- to bite to pieces (ka?s- to bite = 
V'; toy- to hurt = V'; cahk- todo = V'). 

Stems in which V! + 251 + V! = 
mawacohk- to grow (map- to go = V'; -a- 
251; cohk- to heal = V'). 

Stems in which V' + 251 + 261 = V?: 
piyanam- to be hot weather (pih- to be hot = 
V!; -a- = 251; -nam- = 261). 

Stems in which V? + 200 = V?: koca?moy- 
to spread news (kocam- to announce = 11 + 
Vi = V’; -?oy- = 212); cakna?coy- to frighten 
greatly (cAkna?c- to frighten = V'+ V1 = V?; 
-Poy- = 212); kopa?tay- to sustain (kopat- 
to sustain = 11 + V! = V?; -?ay- = 241). 

Stems in which V' reduplicated + 215 = 


V3; 
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V*: camcamnay- to converse (cam- to speak = 
V'; -nay- = 215). 


Stems in which N? + 200 = V?: cami?ay. | 


to load (cami burden V! + 314 = N* 
-?ay- = 241); to?ya?pay- to pity (to?yap- = 
V' + 313 = N?® [but dependent]; -?ay- = 
241). 

Stems in which N? + V! = V3: ?awimin- 
to get sleepy (?awi sleepiness = V1 + 314 = 
N?; min- to come = V'). 

Stems in which At? + V! = V?: ka?epa’t- 
to get sick (ka?e sick = V' + 314 = At? 
pa’t- to find = V'). 

5.1.4. Verb stems consisting of four 
morphemes (V‘) are of various types. 

Stems in which 10 or 20 + V? Vi; 
?ando?ya’nay- to betwitch (?ay- 15; 
to?ya’pay- to pity N? [dependent] + 
241 = V*). 


Stems in which V' + V! = Vé: ka?apwa?. | 


kme?c- to make inquiry (ka?anwa?k- to ask a 
question = 12 + V? = V*; me?c- to seek = 
V'). 

Stems in which V'! + V* = V‘: kengopa?- 


tay- to recognize (ken- to see = V'; kopa?tay- 


to sustain = V? + 241 = V3). 

Stems in which V' + 200 
stotahkay- to bite to pieces (ka?stoéahk- to 
bite to preces = V' + V!+ V! = V3; -?ay- 
241). 

Stems in which V! + reduplicated V! + 
216 = V*‘: naksputputway- to take out by 
hitting (naks- to hit = V'; puht- to go out = 
V!; -way- = 216). 

5.1.5. One verb stem consisting of five 
morphemes (V5) is shown here, in which V* 
reduplicated + 215 = V*: pahéakpahéak- 
nay- to take a walk aimlessly (pahéahk- to 
take a walk *payh- dependent stem + 
Vi = V?; -nay- = 215). 


5.2. Certain morphological sequences con- 
stituting verbs (Vb) may occur in syntactic 
distribution with a subject noun, pronoun, 
or participle which has suffix 611; an object 
noun, pronoun, or participle not having suf- 
fix 611 may also appear in the same syntac- 
tic sequence. We designate these verbs as 


Vi: ka?- 


—— 
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transitive. Morphologically, transitive verbs 
differ from intransitive verbs in the distribu- 
tion of prefixes of class 130 (see 5.6.4). 

Certain other verbs (Vb) may occur in 
syntactic distribution with a subject noun, 
pronoun, or participle which does not have 
suffix 611; no object appears in the sequence. 
We designate these verbs as intransitive. 
Morphologically, intransitive verbs differ 
from transitive in the distribution of pre- 
fixes of class 130 (see 5.6.4). 

Certain verb stems appear only in transi- 
tive verbs unless there appears an affix (viz. 
prefix 111) which makes the sequence in- 
transitive. Verbs formed from stems having 
prefix 13 or 21 or suffix 216 as one immedi- 
ate constituent are transitive (for examples 
see under these affixes, 5.3-5.4). So also, 
there are verb stems whose semantic value 
limits them to transitive use except with 
prefix 111. Examples of verbs thus used 
transitively are: cAhk- to make (V'); pa?t- 
to find (V'); kup- to lift (V'); tap- to throw 
(V‘); tapba?- to throw away (V*); wacahk- 
to fix (V*); cakna?c- to frighten (V?); cakapa?- 
to turn loose (V*); ka?stoéahk- to bite to 
pieces (V*); to?ya?nay- to pity (V*); ?ando?- 
ya’nay- to bewitch (V*); kengopa?tay- to rec- 
ognize (V*). 

Certain verb stems appear only in intrans- 
itive verbs unless there appears an affix (viz. 
suffix 511 or suffix 520 [without prefix 111]) 
which makes the sequence transitive. Verbs 
formed from stems having suffix 212, 213, 
214, 215, 231, or 261 as one immediate con- 
stituent are intransitive (for examples see 
under these suffixes, 5.4). So also, verbs 
formed from compound verb stems having 
a noun stem as one immediate constituent 
are intransitive (for examples see 5.5.5). So 
also, there are verb stems whose semantic 
value limits them to intransitive use. Exam- 
ples of verbs thus used intransitively are: 
sihk- to laugh (V'); min- to come (V!); map- 
to go (V'); hay- to weep (V"); potu?kum- to 
go out running (V?); poyemin- to come run- 
ning (V*); pahéakpa?- to walk all around 
(V3). 
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Certain verb stems appear in either transi- 
tive or intransitive verbs. Examples are: 
ken- to see or look (V'); yah- to end (V'); 
ka?- to die or kill (V' [usually intransitive]); 
kips- to think (V"); sohs- to cook (V'); ku?t- 
to eat (V'); ?anmay- to learn (V?); ?estudia- 
cAhk- to study (V?); wa?anham- to believe 
(V*); ka?anwa?k- to ask a question (V*). 


5.3. Prefixes of classes 10-20 and 70 pre- 
cede certain verb stems to form other verb 
stems. In formula: 10 or 20 or 70 + V = V. 
The specific prefixes involved are 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 16, 21, 71. 

Prefix 11 is ko- ~ ko?- (associative); ko- 
before certain stems, ko?- before certain 
other stems. It may precede certain V' stems. 
This may be stated in the formula: 11 + 
V'! = V*. The following examples show ko- 
~ ko?- = 11 followed by V'; the specific 
V' is given in parentheses after each exam- 
ple: koham- to observe (ham- to remember); 
kohay- to mourn (hay- to weep); koka?c- to 
grind cane for someone (ka?c- to grind cane); 
koken- to care for (ken- to see); kokihp- to 
defend (kihp- to fight); kokips- to worry (?) 
(kips- to think); koka?s- to gnaw (ka?s- to 
bite); komu?k- to suck (mu?k- to suck); 
konu?s- to deny (nu?s- to cover); kopa?- to 
strain or sift (pa?- to strain); kopip- to pick 
out (pip- to pick wp); ko?ehc- to dance socially 
(?ehe- to dance); koyohs- .to work away from 
home (yohs- to work); ko?ap- to sleep in 
another’s house (?ay- to sleep); kowiht- to go 
visiting (wiht- to walk); ko? yah- to terminate 
(yah- to end). 

Prefix 11 may also precede certain V? 
stems. In formula: 11 + V? = V*. Examples 
show ko- ~ ko?- = 11 followed by V?; the 
specific V? is shown in parentheses after 
each example: kopahéahk- to go visiting 
(pahéahk- to take a walk); ko?witu?- to turn 
round and round (witu?- to return) ; kosa?pah- 
to celebrate (-sA?nah- = V? [but dependent; 
say fiesta = N'; -?ah- = 231)). 

Certain verb stems (V) are preceded by 
11 only when the sequence 11 + V is pre- 
ceded by another morpheme. In the two ex- 
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amples which follow, the morphemes prior 
to 11 are V' and 15 respectively: pengoka?m- 
to press tight (pen- to squeeze = V'; ko- = 11; 
ka?m- to tighten = V'); ?angomuks- to cover 
with something inverted (?an- = 15; ko- = 11; 
muks- to invert = V'). 

Prefix 11, in certain sequences, marks ac- 
tion performed for or on the property of 
another person (but intransitively; the other 
person is not the object of the verb; con- 
trast prefix 13). We term this associative. 
In other sequences, prefix 11 marks some 
specialized meaning and the verb may be 
either transitive or intransitive. 

Prefix 12 is ka- ~ ka?- (chance-associa- 
tive); ka- before certain stems, ka?- before 
certain other stems. It may precede certain 
V' stems. In formula: 12 + V! = V?. Exam- 
ples show ka- ~ ka?- = 12 followed by V’; 
as above, the specific V' is given in paren- 
theses: kaho?n- to loosen (ho?n- to be loose); 
kakum- to hide behind someone (kum- to hide); 
kakatahk- to pass around (katahk- to pass); 
kacehe- to clear land (cehc- to cut brush); 
ka?weh- to send (weh- to call); kamin- to 
come with someone (min- to come); kaki?m- 
to go up with someone (ki?m- to go up); 
katon- to prop (-ton- is set up as V' but 
dependent; it occurs only following 12). 

Prefix 12 may also precede certain V? 
stems. In formula: 12 + V? = V*. Examples 
show ka- = 12 followed by V?; the specific 
V? is given in parentheses: kawitu?- to go 
around (witu?- to return); ka?anmay- to be an 
apprentice (?aymay- to learn); ka?aywa?k- 
to ask a question (-?anwa?k- = V? [but de- 
pendent; ?an- = 15; wa?k- to ask = V')); 
kako?may- fo set a post (-ko?may- = V? [but 
dependent; kom post = N!; -?ay- = 241)). 

Certain verb stems (V) are preceded by 
12 only when the sequence 12 + V is fol- 
lowed by another morpheme. In the exam- 
ples that follow, the morpheme which follows 
V is 241: kamato?nay- to listen (ka- = 12; 
maton- to hear = V?*; -?ay- = 241); 
kamehkay- to court (ka- = 12; mehk- to 
court = V'; -?ay- = 241). 

Prefix 12, in certain sequences, marks ac- 
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tion performed along with another person or 
thing which initiates the action; the subject 
of the verb takes a subordinate or chance 
part in the action. We term this chance- 
associative (in contrast with causative-asso- 
ciative as in prefix 13). This meaning is close 
to that of prefix 11, but is apparently to be 
distinguished from it. In other sequences, pre- 
fix 12 marks some specialized meaning. 
Prefix 13 na- (causative-associative) may 
precede certain V! stems. In formula: 13 + 
V' = V’. Examples show na- = 13 followed 
by V'; the specific V! is given in parentheses: 
namin- to bring (min- to come); namay- to 
take away (may- to go); nAki?m- to carry up 
(ki?m- to go up); nacu?kum- to take out (cu?- 
kum- to go out); napuht- to take out (puht- 
to go out); naAmaya?- to wonder at (maya?- 
to wonder); na?iht- to have (?iht- to exist); 
napoks- to sit with (poks- to sit); na?ap- te 
sleep with (?ay- to sleep); nanihp- to help 
plant (nihp- to plant); nawiht- to walk with 
or carry around (wiht- to walk). Prefix 13 
may also precede certain V? stems. In for- 
mula: 13 + V? = V*. Examples: nako?ehce- 


to dance with (ko?ehc- to dance socially); | 


nAtu?pah- to propel (tu?pah- to travel). Pre- 
fix 13 marks action performed along with 
another person or thing which is the object 
of the verb. The subject initiates the action 
and the object undergoes the action or takes 
a subordinate part in it. We term this causa- 
tive-associative (contrast chance-associative 
of prefix 12, and causative-permissive of pre- 
fix 21). Verb stems formed with prefix 13 
appear in transitive verbs. 

Prefix 14 ni- (incompletive [?]) may pre- 
cede certain V! stems. In formula: 14 + 
Vv! = V*. Examples: niham- to understand 
(ham- to remember) ; nitu*y- to get tired (tu?y- 
to eclipse or get tired out); nicahk- to begin 
(something) (cahk- to do); nimehk- to attempt 
(?) (mehk- to court). Prefix 14 precedes the 


V! stem naks- to beat only when the sequence | 


14 + V!' is preceded by the N'! stem ham 
lime; the form is hamninaks- to whitewash. 
Likewise, prefix 14 precedes the V' stem 
cahk- to leave only when the sequence is 
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preceded by the V! stem cam- to speak; the 
form is camnicahk- to leave word. Prefix 14 
may also precede certain V? stems. In for- 
mula: 14 + V? = V*. Examples: nipakahkay- 
to have a chill (pakahkay- to feel cold); ni?- 
apba’t- to lay blame (-?anba?t- = V? [but 
dependent; ?ap- = 15; pa?t- to find = V')); 
nima’pay- to trample (ma?pay- to go another 
way). Prefix 14 may also precede certain V* 
stems. In formula: 14 + V* = V‘. Example: 
nicami?ay- to load (an animal) (cami?ay- 
to load). Prefix 14 marks a wide range of 
specialized meanings; some of these appar- 
ently indicate action incompletely _per- 
formed. 

Prefix 15 ?an- (perceptional) may precede 
certain V! stems. In formula: 15 + V! = V?. 
Examples: ?anham- to feel (ham- to remem- 
ber); ?ansun- to crave (sun- to love, want); 
*ancon- to answer (cop- to meet); ?aphay- 
to sound (hay- to weep); ?aymay- to learn 
(may- to count); ?angi?m- to command (ki?m- 
to go up); ?anbahk- to invite (pahk- to take); 
*angatahk- (dependent V?; underlying form 
of attributive ?apgataki very much; ?ap- = 
15; katahk- to pass = V'). Prefix 15 may 
also precede certain V? stems. In formula: 
15 + V? = V*. Examples: ?angomuks- to 
cover with something inverted (-komuks- = 
V? [but dependent; ko- = 11; muks- éo in- 
vert = V"]); ?angopahc- to smash (-kopahe- = 
V? [but dependent; ko- = 11; pahc- tf 
smash = V'}). Prefix 15 may also precede 
certain V* stems. In formula: 15 + V* = V4. 
Example: ?ando?ya?pay- to bewitch (to? ya?- 
pay- to pity). Prefix 15 precedes certain verb 
stems (V) only when the sequence 15 + V 
is preceded by another morpheme. Example: 
ka?anwa?k- to ask a question (ka- = 11, 
Yan- = 15; wa?k- to ask = V"). Prefix 15 
marks a wide range of specialized meanings. 
In some sequences it may be termed per- 
ceptional; i.e. it marks action as perceptible 
to the ear or mind. 

Prefix 16 wa- (meliorative) may precede 
the V! stem cahk- to make to form the V? 
stem wacahk- to fix. It may precede the V? 
stem ?anham- to feel to form the V* stem 
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wa?apham- to believe. Prefix 16 may be said 
to mark meliorative action; i.e. the forms 
cited above are then literally to make good 
and to feel good.” 

Prefix 21 yah- (causative-permissive) may 
precede certain V! stems. In formula: 21 + 
V! = V*. Examples: yahka?- to kill (ka?- to 
die); yahken- to show (ken- to see); yahmap- 
to cause to go (may- to go); yahtuhk- to com- 
plete (tuhk- to be completed); yahwa?k- to 
give (in response to a request) (wa?k- to ask); 
ya’om- to like (food) (?0m- to be delicious); 
ya7iht- to let exist (?iht- to exist). Prefix 21 
may also precede certain V? stems. In for- 
mula: 21 + V? = V*. Examples: yahtenay- 
to make stand (tenay- to stand); yahkocohk- 
to save (kocohk- to be saved); yahwiyu’nah- 
to make straight (wiyu?pah- to become 
straight); ya?aphay- to cause to sound 
(?aphay- to sound); yahkowapa’t- to con- 
demn (kowapa’t- to be guilty); yahkotokoy- 
to pardon (kotokoy- to’ be forgiven). Prefix 21 
marks causative or permissive. Verb stems 
formed with prefix 21 appear in transitive 
verbs. 

Prefix 71 say- (intensive) may precede 
certain V! stems. In formula: 71 + V! = V?. 
Example: sayci?- to give freely (ci?- to give). 
Prefix 71 marks an intensified meaning of 
the V! stem that follows it. 


5.4. Suffixes appearing in verb stems are 
211, 212, 213, 214, 215, 216, 217, 218, 219, 
221; also 231, 241, 251, 261. 

5.4.1. Suffixes of classes 210-220 follow 
certain verb stems to form other verb stems. 
In formula: V + 210 or 220 = V. The 
specific suffixes involved are 211, 212, 213, 
214, 215, 216, 217, 218, 219, 221. 

Suffix 211 -pa?- (completive, reversive) 
may follow certain V! stems. This may be 
stated in the formula: V' + 211 = V*. The 
following examples show -pa?- = 211 pre- 
ceded by V'; the specific V! is given in paren- 
theses after each example: pakpa?- to take 
all (pahk- to take); cakpa?- to do completely 


25 The morpheme wa appears in certain other 
dialects of Zoque as a stem with meaning good. 
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(cahk- to do); kenba?- to see all (ken- to see); 
hupya?- to buy all (huy- to buy); tanba?- to 
throw away or to fell (tan- to throw); hamba?- 
to forget (ham- to remember); ka?nba?- to 
fade or discolor (ka?y- to dye or paint). Suffix 
211 may also follow certain V’ stems. 
In formula: V? + 211 = V*. Example: 
pahéakpa?- to walk all around (pahtahk- to 
take a walk). Suffix 211 follows the sequence 
Vi + 251 in the V* stem cakapa?- fo turn 
loose (cahk- to do = V'; -a- = 251; -pa?- = 
211). Suffix 211, in some sequences, marks 
action completely carried out or done to all 
possible objects. We term this completive. 
This meaning is that shown in the produc- 
tive pattern of suffix 211, i.e. when it appears 
in new formations. In certain other se- 
quences, suffix 211 marks reversive meaning, 
i.e. a meaning opposite to that of the stem 
which it follows (note hamba?- and ka?pba?- 
above). In certain other sequences a still 
different specialized meaning is marked. 

Suffix 212 -?oy- (generalizing) may follow 
certain V! stems. In formula: V' + 212 = 
V?. The following examples show -?oy- = 
212 preceded by V'; the specific V' is given 
in parentheses: kipsoy- to think much (kips- 
to think); muhsoy- to be wise (muhs- to know); 
ce?oy- to wash clothes (ce?- to wash); ke?noy- 
to sightsee (ken- to see); cahkoy- to do things 
(cahk- to do); pi?koy- to do housework (pi?k- 
to touch). Suffix 212 may also follow certain 
V? stems. In formula: V? + 212 = V*. Ex- 
amples: cakna?coy- to frighten greatly 
(cakna?c- to frighten); koca?’moy- to spread 
news (kocam- to make public); konuksoy- to 
pray (konuks- to greet). Suffix 212 usually 
marks a generalized action corresponding to 
the specific action named in the stem that 
it follows; in some sequences the action is 
augmented in either time or intensity. Most 
verb stems formed with suffix 212 appear in 
intransitive verbs; thus suffix 212 sometimes 
acts as a simple intransitivizer of stems that 
otherwise appear in transitive verbs. 

Suffix 213 -Xi/.- (diminutive [?]) may 
occur after certain V' stems. In formula: 
Vi + 213 = V*. The only attested examples 
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are: piti- to roll over (piht- to roll up); poye- 
to run (poy- to flee or run). In the second 
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example, suffix 213 marks diminished or less | 


intense action. The verb stems formed with 
suffix 213 both appear in intransitive verbs. 

Suffix 214 -Xu?- may occur after certain 
V' stems. In formula: V! + 214 = V?. The 
only attested examples are: witu?- to return 
(wiht- to walk); muku?- to stoop (muhk- to 
measure [but with meaning to stoop in 
muhkehk- to stoop and muknay- to stoop)). 
Verb stems formed with suffix 214 appear in 
intransitive verbs. 


—— 


Suffix 215 -nay- ~ -fiay- (aimless; corpo- | 


real); -nay- is the usual alternant, and -fiay- 
occurs after certain stems (especially certain 
stems ending in an alveopalatal consonant). 


Suffix 215 may occur after certain redupli- | 


cated V! stems. This may be stated in the 
formula: Reduplicated V! + 215 = V°. Ex- 
amples are: camcamnay- to converse (cam- 
to speak); witwitnay- to walk aimlessly (wiht- 
to walk); yoSyo8iiay- to putter around (yohs- 
to work); katkatnay- to tick-tock (*kahc- is 
set up as V', but occurs only in this form). 
Sufix 215 may also occur after certain 
reduplicated V? stems. In formula: Redupli- 
cated V? + 215 = V5. Example: pahéakpah- 
éaknay- to take a walk aimlessly (pahéahk- 
to take a walk). Suffix 215 may also occur 
after certain V' stems (not reduplicated). In 
formula: V' + 215 = V*. In three out of the 
four examples attested, the stem set up as 
V' is dependent and occurs only preceding 
215: kuhnay- to kneel (kuh- = V! [but de- 


pendent}); tenay- to stand (*ten- [?] = V! | 
[but dependent]); ?icnay- ~ ?itnay- to close | 


the eyes (*?ihc- ~ *?ihé- [?] = V! [but de- 
pendent]); muknay- to stoop (muhk- to meas- 


ure [but with meaning to stoop in muku?- to | 


stoop and muhkehk- to stoop]). Suffix 215, 
when after reduplicated stems, marks aim- 
less action; i.e. action performed or repeated 
aimlessly or for its own sake. After non-re- 


duplicated stems, suffix 215 marks corporeal | 


action; i.e. action performed by the body or 
some body part. Verb stems formed with 
suffix 215 appear in intransitive verbs. 
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Suffix 216 -way- may occur after certain 
sequences of V' stem plus reduplicated V' 
stem. In formula: V! + reduplicated V! + 
216 = V‘*. Examples are: naksputputway- 
to knock out (take out by hitting) or beat it 
out (as marimba music) (naks- to hit = V'; 
puht- to go out = V'; -way- = 216); 
nakstaktakway- to knock in (naks- to hit = 
V'; tahk- = V! [but dependent; underlying 
form of tahkay- to enter]; -way- = 216); 
makputputway- to chase out (mahk- to chase 
= V!; puht- to go out = V'; -way- = 216). 
Suffix 216 also follows the sequence V! + 
314 to form the V* stem keneway- to cast an 
evil eye (ken- to look = V'; -e- = 314; 
-way- = 216). Verb stems formed with suf- 
fix 216 appear in transitive verbs. 

Suffix 217 -mene?- (iterative) may follow 
certain V! stems. In formula: V! + 217 = 
V?. Examples: kenmene?- to see repeatedly 
(ken- to see); tihmene?- to arrive repeatedly 
(tih- to arrive). Suffix 217 may also follow 
certain V? stems. In formula: V? + 217 = 
V’, Example: witu?mene?- to return repeat- 
edly (witu?- to return). Suffix 217 marks 
iterative or often-repeated action. 

Suffix 218 -ka?y-'(inceptive) may follow 
certain V! stems. In formula: V' + 218 = 
V2. Examples: ku?tka?y- to begin to eat (ku?t- 
fo eat); minga?y- to begin to come (min- to 
come); cAhka?y- to begin to do (cahk- to do); 
kenga?y- to begin to see (ken- to see); 
hakya?y- to begin to weep (hay- to weep); 
muska?y- to begin to know (muhs- to know). 
The stem ?anga°?y- to close may be treated 
as V? (?an- = dependent stem occurring 
here and in ?a?pay- to add; -ka?y- = 218).?6 
Suffix 218 marks inceptive action. 


26 The verb stems ?anga?y- and ?a?nay- could 
be treated as dissyllabic V! stems, since ?an- does 
not occur as a stem with any assignable semantic 
value. However, this would mean setting up dis- 
syllabic V! stems which do not have the same 
vowel in both syllables. And the second syllable 
of each of these V! stems would be phonemically 
identical with suffixes 218 and 241 respectively. 
Since ?an-, which we have set up as a dependent 
stem morpheme, is phonemically identical with 
prefix 15, still another analysis of these two verb 
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Suffix 219 -ho?y- (interminative) may fol- 
low certain V' stems. In formula: V! + 
219 = V*. Examples: ki?mho’y- to continue 
to go up (ki?m- to go up); hayho?y- to con- 
tinue to write (hay- to write); namho?y- to 
continue to say (nam- to say); poyho?y- to 
continue to run but never arrive (poy- to run). 
Suffix 219 may also follow certain V? stems. 
In formula: V? + 219 = V*. Examples: 
kipsoyho?y- to continue to think (kipsoy- to 
think much); ho?ayho?y- to continue to fill 
(ho?ay- to fill). Suffix 219 marks action con- 
tinued but never completed. We call this 
interminative. 

Suffix 221 -?anheh- (temporary cessative) 
may follow certain V' stems. In formula: 
Vi + 221 = V*. Examples: cahkapheh- to 
leave off doing (cahk- to do); mi?napnheh- to 
leave off coming (min- to come); ke?napheh- 
to leave off seeing (ken- to see). Suffix 221 
marks action stopped temporarily. We term 
this temporary cessative. 

5.4.2. Suffix of class 230 may follow cer- 
tain noun and attributive stems to form 
verb stems. In formula: N or At + 230 = V. 

Suffix 231 -?ah- (factative) may follow 
certain N' stems. This may be stated in the 
formula: N! + 231 = V*. The following ex- 
amples show -?ah- = 231 preceded by N!; 
the specific N! is given in parentheses after 
each example: pa?nah- to be born (pan man); 
tu?pah- to travel (tuy road); ta?mah- to bear 
fruit (tam fruit); pakahkah- to become cold 
(pakahk(-) cold). Suffix 231 may also follow 
certain At! stems. In formula: At! + 231 = 
V?. Examples: camu?ah- to grow old (camu 
old); wiyu?gah- to become straight (wiyuy 
straight); popa?- to become white (popo 
white); canga?- to become fat (canga fat); 
taka?yah- to become bitter (takay bitter). Suf- 
fix 231 may also follow certain N? stems. 
In formula: N? + 231 = V*. Example: 





stems is possible. We could equate ?an- with pre- 
fix 15; this would give the somewhat anomalous 
phenomenon of V? stems that consist only of a 
prefix plus a suffix. In formula this would be 
Panga?’y- = 15 + 218 = V*; Parnay- = 15 + 
241 = V?, 
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na?pi?nah- to bleed (na?pin blood). Suffix 
231 follows the dependent onomatopoetic 
stem hek¢i- to give the V? stem heké¢i?ah- 
to sneeze. It also may follow the dependent 
stem ma?- to give the V? stem ma?ah- to 
sell things. Suffix 231, in most sequences, 
marks factative (i.e. ‘to become so and so’); 
it bears a specialized meaning in a few se- 
quences, especially after noun stems. Verb 
stems formed with suffix 231 appear in in- 
transitive verbs. 

5.4.3. Suffix of class 240 follows certain 
noun stems and certain verb stems to form 
verb stems. In formula: N or V + 240 = V. 

Suffix 241 -?ay- may follow certain N! 
stems. In formula: N'! + 241 = V*. Exam- 
ples: pa?nay- to feed or nourish (pan man); 
na?yay- to name (nay name); me?nay- to 
ache (men pain); nahsay- to get soiled 
(nahs(—) ground); pakahkay- to feel cold 
(pakahk(—) cold); ho?ay- to fill (hoh con- 
tents). Suffix 241 may also follow certain N? 
stems. In formula: N? + 241 = V*. Exam- 
ple: cami?ay- to load (cami burden). Suffix 
241 may follow certain V' stems. In formula: 
V! + 241 = V?. Examples: ma?pay- to go 
another way (map- to go); ki?may- to go up 
another way (ki?m- to go up); ma?may- to 
nail (ma?m- to nail); pi?ay- to feel warm 
(pih- to be hot). Suffix 241 may also follow 
certain V? stems. In formula: V? + 241 = 
V3. Example: nimehkay- to attempt (?) (ni- 
mehk- to attempt [?]). Suffix 241 may also 
follow certain dependent stems to form V? 
stems. Examples: mahcay- to play (mahc- = 
dependent V' occurring here and in macik 
toy); to?may- to draw near (tom- = depend- 
ent V! occurring here and in tome near); 
?a?nay- to add to (?an- = dependent stem 
occurring here and in ?apga?y- to close) ;?" 
ma?ay- to sell (ma?- = dependent stem oc- 
curring here and in ma?ah- fo sell things); 
ko?may- to suppose (*kom- = dependent 
stem occurring here only). Suffix 241 marks 
a wide range of specialized meanings. 

5.4.4. Suffixes of classes 250-260 occur as 
shown below. 


27 See fn. 26. 
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Suffix 251 -X*/,- (connective suffix) may 
follow certain V! stems and precede suffix | 
261. In formula: V' + 251 + 261 = V*, 
Examples: kipanam- to be war (kihp- t 
fight); ne?manam- to lighten (ne?m- to shine); 
for other examples see under suffix 261 be- 
low. Suffix 251 may also follow certain N! 
stems and precede suffix 261. In formula: 
N! + 251 + 261 = V*. Example: paka- 
kanam- to be cold weather (pakahk(—) cold). 
One example occurs with suffix 251 after a 
V' stem and before suffix 211. In formula: 
Vi + 251 + 211 = V*. The form is cakapa’?- 
to turn loose (cahk- to do = V'; -a- = 251; 
-pa?- = 211). A few examples occur with 
suffix 251 after a V' stem and before another 
V' stem. In formula: V! + 251 + V! = V*, 
Example: mawacohk- to grow (map- to go = 
V'; -a- = 251; cohk- to heal or grow = V'), 

Suffix 261 -nam- (impersonal) may follow | 
certain sequences of V! + 251. In formula: 
V! + 251 + 261 = V*. Examples: piyanam- 
to be hot weather (pih- to be hot); tacanam- 
to be dry weather (tahc- to dry); yososanam- 
to be sultry weather (yosohs- to be sultry); 
hititanam- to thunder far off (*hitiht- = V' 
[but dependent; occurs here and in hititka? 
thunder]); mawanam- to go en masse (as peo- 
ple go to a fiesta) (map- to go); katakanam- 
to pass by (as people on the street pass by a 
house all day long) (katahk- to pass); 
?itanam- to populate (?iht- to live). Suffix 261 
may also follow certain sequences of N! + 
251. In formula: N' + 251 + 261 Vi. 


Example: pakakanam- fo be cold weather | 
(pakahk (—) cold). Suffix 261 occurs in cer- | 


tain other verb stems; the forms are: 
cu?yanam- to become night (cu? night = N'; 


but part of the form has not been analyzed); 


ca?yanam- to become evening; pi?canam- t 
become dark; tanba?nam- to dawn clear. Suf- 
fix 261 marks impersonal action, i.e. gen- 


eralized or mass action or weather phe- | 


nomena. Verb stems formed with suffix 261 
occur in intransitive verbs. These verbs are 
almost always in the third person and are 
without the number suffixes of class 530. 
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5.5. Compound verb stems. 

5.5.1. Compound verb stems may consist 
of two verb stems. In formula: V + V = V. 
Either or both of the constituent stems ap- 
pear as V! or V*. Examples are given of dif- 
ferent types. 

Compounds expressed by the formula: 
Vv! + V'! = V*. Examples show V! followed 
by V!; the specific V' stems are given in 
parentheses after each example: yostaysy- 
to work longer (yohs- to work, tayay- to 
stretch); ki?mca?y-: ~ ki?mja?y- to quit go- 
ing up (ki?m- to go up, ca*y- to stay or stop); 
cakna?c- to frighten (cahk- to make, na?c- to 
fear); popyuht- to go out running (poy- to 
run, puht- to go out); kengi?m- to look upward 
(ken- to look, ki?m- to go wp); camnakta?y- 
to explain (cam- to speak, nakta*?y- to under- 
stand); hayt¥okoy- to erase (hay- to write, 
tokoy- to lose); ?apbahk- to go to bed (?ap- 
to sleep, pahk- to rest); penga?- to choke (some- 
one) to death (pen- to squeeze, ka?- to die or 
kill); popga?- to burn (someone) to death (poy- 
to burn, ka?- to die); ka?ngatahk- to step over 
(ka?p- to step, katahk- to pass); kip?otop- to 
argue kihp- to fight, ?otop- to speak); 
ne’ksta?y- to remain stuck (ne?ks- to stick, 
ca?y- to stay); nu?ksti?- to lend (nu?ks- to 
borrow, ci?- to give); ?ispahk- to recognize 
(?ihs- = V! [but dependent; appears in 
Yiskuy life]; pahk- to grasp); cahkihs- to try 
(cahk- to do, ?ihs- = V' as in preceding 
example). 

Compounds expressed by the formula: 
Vi + V? = V*. Examples: cakwitu?- to do 
again (cahk- to do, witu?- to return); kips- 
witu?- to change one’s mind (kips- to think, 
witu?- to return); kenwacahk- to see anew 
(ken- to see, wacahk- to fiz); hamwacahk- 
to remember, reverence (ham- to remember, 
wacAhk- to fix); kenhokatahk- to see habitu- 
ally (ken- to see, hokatahk- to weaken); 
ke?nangatahk- to look much (ken- to look, 
*angatahk- = V? [but dependent; occurs in 
*angataki very much]); camdahkay- to act 
as go-between (cam- to speak, tahkay- to en- 
ter); camgopuy- to publish (cam- to speak, 
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kopup- fo sow); cAmnamap- to bear away 
(cam- to bear, namay- to take away). 

Compounds expressed by the formula: 
Vv? + V! = V*. Examples: poyehuy- to buy 
quickly (poye- to run, huy- to buy); poyemay- 
to go quickly (poye- to run, map- to go). 

Compounds expressed by the formula: 
Vv? + V? = V‘. Examples: pa?nahwacahk- 
to be born again (pa?nab- to be born, wacahk- 
to fix); hoka?apgatahk- to give off much smoke 
(hoka?- to give off smoke, ?angatahk- = V? 
[but dependent)). 

Compounds expressed by the formula: 
Vv? + V! = V‘. Example: ka?anwa?kme?c- 
to make inquiry (ka?apwa?k- to ask a ques- 
tion, me?c- to seek). 

5.5.2. One example of a compound verb 
stem consists of reduplicated V'. The form 
is ne?mne?m- to shine (ne?m- to shine). 

5.5.3. Compound verb stems may also 
consist of three verb stems. In formula: V + 
V+ V = V. In the example given, each of 
the three constituents is a V! stem. The form 
is ka?stotahk- to bite to pieces (ka?s- to bite, 
toy- to hurt, cahk- to do). 

5.5.4. Compound verb stems may also 
consist of attributive stem plus verb stem. 
In formula: At + V = V. In the examples 
given, the attributive stem may be At! or 
At?, the verb stem V! or V*. 

Compounds expressed by the formula: 
At! + V! = V*. Examples: howikips- to 
think foolishly (howi foolish, kips- to think); 
namataks- to chop in small pieces (nama 
small, taks- to chop); namacihc- to tear in 
small pieces (nama small, cihc- to tear); 
homecop- = V? (but dependent; occurring 
in the noun stem homecowa newly wed)* 
(home new, con- to meet). 

One compound expressed by the formula 
At? + V! = V* is ka?epa?t- to get sick (ka?e 
sick, pa?t- to find). 

One compound expressed by the formula 
At! + V® is howikipskipsnay- to act crazy 


28 The form homecowa newly wed (dependent 
V? + 315) is a standard pun among the Zoques; 
its form is identical with homecowa new cotton 
(home new = At!; cowa cotton = N}). 
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(howi foolish = At’; -kipskipsnay- = V* 
[but dependent; kips- to think = V'; -nay- 
= 215)). 

5.5.5. Compound verb stems may also 
consist of noun stem plus verb stem. In for- 
mula: N + V = V. The noun stem may be 
either N! or N?; the verb stem is V!. Exam- 
ples are given of various types. 

Compounds expressed by the formula: 
N! + V'! = V?. Examples: na?pahk- to draw 
water (nA? water, pahk- to grasp); na?cam- 
to carry water (na? water, cam- to bear); 
kowahnaks- to beat the drum (kowah drum, 
naks- to hit); tototu?n- to read (toto paper, 
tu?n- to look at); kamayohs- to work in the 
cornfield (kama cornfield, yohs- to work); 
kamacahk- to make a cornfield (kama corn- 
field, cahk- to make); kahwetuhk- to pick 
coffee (kahwe coffee, tuhk- to pick); kayu- 
poks- to ride horseback (kayu horse, poks- to 
sit); ?aneha?s- to toast tortillas (?ane tortilla, 
ha?s- to toast); ?aiidYahk- to make tortillas 
(?ane tortilla, tahk- to weave); wakatahk- to 
make baskets (waka basket, tahk- to weave); 
komipahk- to take sacrament (komi Lord, 
pahk- to grasp); hamakatahk- to pass the 
day (hama day, katahk- to pass); kowapa?t- 
to be guilty (kowa guilt, pa?t- to find); 
naska?p- to go afoot (nahs(—) earth, ka?p- 
to step); kukwe?n- to halve (kuhk(—) half, 
we'n- to divide); winsa?- to revive (win self, 
sa?- to waken); ?aka?pcahk- to be round 
(?aka?p griddle [comal], cahk- to do); ?aka?p- 
coht- to rise full (i.e. the moon) (?aka?p grid- 
dle, coht- to rise). 

Compounds expressed by the formula: 
N? + V! = V*. Examples: ?awimin- to get 
sleepy (?Awi sleepiness, min- to come); puci- 
wah- to smell rotten (puci trash or decayed 
matter, wah- to stink). 

Note that except in the examples of the 
above paragraph and the last two of the 
paragraph preceding it, the noun stem acts 
semantically as incorporated object. Verb 
stems of this type appear in intransitive 
verbs. 

5.5.6. Compound verb stems may also 
consist of a Spanish loan verb (counted here 
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as one Zoque morpheme regardless of its 


analysis in Spanish) plus the V stem cahk- ) 


to do. The form of the loan is that of the 
Spanish infinitive with or without phonemic 
modification and without the final r of the 
Spanish form.?® Compounds of this type are 
counted as V? stems. Examples: duracahk- 
to last (Spanish ‘durar’); retratacahk- to 
photograph (‘retratar’); segicahk- to follow 
(‘seguir’); konosecahk- to be acquainted with 
(‘conocer’); ?abur‘icahk- to get bored (‘abu- 
rrir’) serbicahk- to serve (‘servir’); kontesta- 
cahk- to answer (‘contestar’); husilacahk- to 
shoot (‘fusilar’; note phonemic modification 
in Zoque form); dilatacahk- to stay (‘dila- 
tar’); preparacahk- to prepare (‘preparar’). 

5.5.7. A few compound V? stems consist 
of a unique morpheme plus a V! stem. Ex- 
amples: hokatahk- to weaken (ho- = unique 
morpheme; katahk- to pass = 
to be angry (ki?5- = unique morpheme; ka?- 
to die = V'); ki?nihs- to hate (ki?n- = unique 
morpheme; ?ihs- = V' [but dependent)); 
matop- to hear (ma- = unique morpheme; 
ton- = V! [but appears only here and in the 
imperative verb towa listen! used to show 
astonishment)). 


5.6. Morphological sequences which form 
verbs (Vb) may include suffixes 561, 562, 
563, 564, 565; also 511, 521, 522, 531, 532, 
541, 542, 551; also 711, 712, 721, 731, 732, 
741, 742, 751, 752; also prefixes 111, 131, 
132, 138, 121. 

5.6.1. The minimum sequence which may 
constitute a verb (Vb) is that of a verb stem 


V!); ki?&ka?- | 


(V) plus a suffix of class 560. In formula: 
V + 560 = Vb. When preceded by an auxil- 


iary (Aux) in the sentence, the minimum 
Vb sequence is shown by the formula 130 + 


V + 561 or 564. Suffixes of class 560 are 


mutually exclusive. 


We now show minimum sequences with | 


each of suffixes 561-564. The examples are 
based on the verb stems min- fo come (V’), 
22 Some speakers substitute h for the r of the 
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ken- to look or see (V'), kayupoks- to ride 
horseback (V2), camcamnay- to converse (V*). 

Suffix 561 -u (completive). Examples of 
V + 561 are: minu he came, kenu he looked, 
kayupoksu he rode horseback, camcamnayu 
he conversed. Examples of V + 561 preceded 
in the sentence by an auxiliary (Aux) are: 
na minu he is coming, mayba kyenu he is 
going to look. Suffix 561 in the first type of 
sequence illustrated marks completive as- 
pect. This is punctiliar or completed action, 
usually but not always in past time. When 
the sequence V + 561 is preceded in the 
sentence by an auxiliary as in the second 
group of examples, suffix 561 has no assign- 
able semantic value. 

Suffix 562 -pa (incompletive). Examples 
of V + 562 are: minba he comes, kenba he 
looks, kayupokspa he rides horseback, cam- 
camnapya he converses. Suffix 562 marks in- 
completive aspect. This is action not yet 
completed or non-punctiliar action, usually 
but not always in present or future time. 

Suffix 563 -X*/, (imperative and nega- 
tive). Examples of V + 563 are: mina comel/, 
kena look!, kayupoksa ride horseback!, cam- 
camnayA converse!; hamina he did not come 
(121 + V! + 563). When prefix 121 is pres- 
ent, the combination of 121 and 563 marks 
negative completive (see 5.6.4). When pre- 
fix 121 is not present, suffix 563 marks im- 
perative. 

Suffix 564 -Xi/,. Examples of V + 564 
are shown preceded by the auxiliary ha?n: 
ha?n mini he does not come, ha?n kyene he 
does not look. Suffix 564 occurs only in verbs 
preceded by certain auxiliaries (viz. ha?n 
and ?uy; see 6). It has no assignable seman- 
tie value (cf. suffix 561 above, in sequences 
preceded by an auxiliary). 

Suffix 565 -?i- (hortatory). In the case of 
suffix 565, the minimum sequence which may 
constitute a verb (Vb) is that of verb stem 
(V) plus suffix 531 plus suffix 565; this is 


followed by the enclitic pronoun ta. In for- 


mula: V + 531 + 565 — Prn = Vb — 
Prn.* Examples are based on poks- to sit 


0 All the types of sequences that form verbs 
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(V'), cahk- to do (V'), ken- to see (V'): 
poksta?mita let us sit down! (V! + 531 + 
565 — Prn); neakta?mita let ws do it! (1381 + 
V! + 531 + 565 — Prn); ngenda?mita let 
us see it! (131 + V! + 531 + 565 — Prn). 
Suffix 565 marks hortatory. This is a Ist 
person plural form corresponding in mean- 
ing (but not in form) to the imperative. 

5.6.2. The minimum sequence V + 560 = 
Vb may be extended by the insertion of one 
or more suffixes of classes 510-550 between 
the verb stem and the class 560 suffix. In 
formula: V + 510 + 520 + 530 + 540 + 
550 + 560 = Vb. 

Suffix class 510 is represented by suffix 
511 -hay- (benefactive) which occurs imme- 
diately after the verb stem. When suffix 511 
occurs, a suffix of class 560 is always present; 
a suffix of class 520, 530, 540, or 550 may 
appear between 511 and 560. In formula: 
V + 511 + 520 + 530 + 540 + 550 + 
560 = Vb. In the following examples, suffix 
511 immediately precedes a suffix of class 
560: ci?hayu he gave it to him for him (132 + 
Vi + 511 + 561); éakhayu he did it for him 
(132 + V! + 511 + 561); éakhapya he does 
it for him (182 + V! + 511 + 562); éam- 
hayu he said it to him (132 + V! + 511 + 
561). In the following examples, a suffix of 
class 520, 530, 540, or 550 appears between 
511 and 560: ¢akhayatahu they did it for 
them (132 + V! + 511 + 522 + 561); 
ncamhaytYamu I told you (pl.) (131 + V' + 
511 + 531 + 561); ¢amhayahu he told 
them (1832 + V! + 511 + 532 + 561); 
éamhayt¥o?yu he wanted to tell him (1382 + 
Vi + 511 + 541 + 561); éamhayt7a?u he 
intended to tell him (182 + V! + 511 + 
542 + 561); kyenhakye?tu he also looked at 
at for him (182 + V! + 511 + 551 + 561). 


(Vb) may be followed by one or more enclitics. 
Note that the enclitic is not considered as mor- 
phologically part of the verb; it is set up as hav- 
ing a syntactic relation to it. This is shown in the 
formula by connecting the enclitic to the verb by 
a dash [—] instead of a plus sign [+]; also by indi- 
cating both syntactic units (verb and enclitic) 
separately on the right-hand side of the equation 
(when the formula is given as an equation). 
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Suffix 511 marks benefactive action, and 
verbs with suffix 511 are transitive. 

Suffixes of class 520 are mutually exclu- 
sive. 

Suffix 521 -X*/,tah- (mandatory or recip- 
rocal, non-3rd person plural recipient) may 
follow the verb stem; it may also follow a 
sequence of verb stem plus suffix of class 510. 
When suffix 521 occurs, a suffix of class 560 
is always present; a suffix of class 530 may 
appear between 521 and 560. In formula: 
V + 510 + 521 + 530 + 560 = Vb. In the 
following examples, suffix 521 follows the 
verb stem and immediately precedes a suffix 
of class 560: nipatahpa J have it planted 
(V! + 521 + 562); nyahnipatahpa’s J have 
it planted (131 + V? + 521 + 562 — Prn); 
yahkenatahu he had it looked at (V? + 521 + 
561); nakyenatahpatah we see each other 
(111 + V! + 521 + 561 — Prn). In the fol- 
lowing example, suffix 521 follows suffix 511: 
éakhayatahu he had it done for him (132 + 
Vi + 511 + 521 + 561). In the following 
examples, a suffix of class 530 appears be- 
tween 521 and 560: nyahnipatahtambamis 
you (pl.) have it planted (131 + V? + 521 + 
531 + 562 — Prn); yahnipatahyahu they 
had it planted (V? + 521 + 532 + 561). 
Suffix 521 marks reciprocal action when in 
sequences that have prefix 111. In other se- 
quences, frequently but not always after V? 
stems containing prefix 21, suffix 521 marks 
mandatory action. This is action done by 
order of the subject; it may or may not be 
carried out by the subject. The recipient of 
the action (whether direct object of a transi- 
tive verb or plural subject of an intransitive 
reciprocal verb) in either type of sequence is 
other than 3rd person plural. Verbs with 
suffix 521 are intransitive if prefix 111 (re- 
ciprocal) appears; otherwise they are transi- 
tive. 

Suffix 522 -yatah- (mandatory or recip- 
rocal, 3rd person plural recipient) follows 
the verb stem. When suffix 522 occurs, a 
suffix of class 560 is always present. In for- 
mula: V + 522 + 560 = Vb. Examples: 
fiu?’myatahu they robbed them (1382 + V! + 
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522 + 561); ci?yatahu he gave it to them 
(182 + V! + 522 + 561); yahyamyatahu 
he made them wear it (V? + 522 + 561); | 
pgefiatahumis you looked at them (131 + 
V! + 522 + 561 — Prn); nayahka?yatahpa | 
they kill each other (111 + V? + 522 + 562), 
Suffix 522 marks reciprocal action when in 
sequences that have prefix 111. In other se- 
quences, suffix 522 marks mandatory action, 
The recipient of the action (whether direct 
object of a transitive verb or plural subject 
of an intransitive reciprocal verb) in either 
type of sequence is 3rd person plural. Suf- 
fix 522 also appears without its mandatory 
value, indicating merely 3rd person plural 
object (cf. suffix 532, which is ambiguous as 
to the item pluralized). Verbs with suffix 522 
are intransitive if prefix 111 (reciprocal) ap- 
pears; otherwise they are transitive. 

Suffixes of class 530 are mutually exclu- 
sive. A suffix of class 530 may follow the 
verb stem; it may also follow a sequence of 
verb stem plus a suffix of class 510 or 520. 
When a suffix of class 530 occurs, a suffix of 
class 560 is always present; a suffix of class 
540 or 550 may appear between 530 and 560. 
In formula: V + 510 + 520 + 530 + 540+ | 
550 + 560 = Vb. 

Suffix 531 -taM- (1st or 2nd person plural) 
is now shown in possible sequences. In the 
following examples, suffix 531 follows the 
verb stem and immediately precedes a suffix 
of class 560: mindamu you (pl.) or we came 
(V! + 531 + 561); ncaktamumis you (pl.) 
did it (181 + V! + 531 + 561 — Pm); 
ncAktamutas we did it (131 + V! + 531 + 
561 — Prn); nhyo?ktamumih he awaited you 
(pl.) (188 + V! + 531 + 561 — Pm); } 
nho?ktamu?smih I awaited you (pl.) (181 + } 
V! + 531 + 561 — Prn — Prn); heksta?mita 
let us hurry! (V! + 531 + 565 — Prn). In 
the following examples, suffix 531 follows a 
suffix of class 510 or 520: ncamhayt”’amumis 
you (pl.) told him (181 + V! + 511 + 531 + | 
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531 and 560: mindanda?a plan to come! (pl.) 
(V! + 531 + 542 + 563); ?yapdafidyo?- 
wya’mih you (pl.) were sleepy already (132 + 
Vi + 531 + 541 + 561 + 721 — Pr); 
pgendapge?’tu you (pl.) also saw it (131 + 
Vi + 531 + 551 + 561). Suffix 531 marks 
1st or 2nd person plural subject of an intran- 
sitive verb, or Ist or 2nd person plural sub- 
ject or object of a transitive verb. 

Suffix 532 -yah- (3rd person plural) is now 
shown in possible sequences. In the follow- 
ing examples, suffix 532 follows the verb 
stem and immediately precedes a suffix of 
class 560: mapyahu they went (V! + 532 + 
561); hyo?kyahu he awaited them or they 
awaited him (132 + V! + 532 + 561); 
nho?kyahu?s J awaited them (131 + V! + 
532 + 561 — Prn). In the following exam- 
ples, suffix 532 follows a suffix of class 510 
or 520: ¢amhayahu he told them or they told 
him (182 + V' + 511 + 532 + 561); 
yahnipatahyahu they had it planted (V? + 
521 + 532 + 561). In the following exam- 
ples, a suffix of class 540 or 550 appears be- 
tween 532 and 560: mapyahta?u they in- 
tended to go (V! + 582 + 542 + 561); 
takyahke?tu they also did it (182 + V! + 
582 + 551 + 561). Suffix 5382 marks 3rd 
person plural subject of an intransitive verb, 
or 8rd person plural subject or object of a 
transitive verb (cf. suffix 522, which may be 
used to mark 3rd person plural object un- 
ambiguously). 

Suffixes of class 540 are mutually exclu- 
sive. A suffix of class 540 may follow the 
verb stem; it may also follow a sequence of 
verb stem plus a suffix of class 510 or 530. 
When a suffix of class 540 occurs, a suffix of 
class 560 is always present; suffix of class 
500 may appear between 540 and 560. In 
formula: V + 510 or 530 + 540 + 560 = 


Suffix 541 -t¥o?y- (desiderative) is now 
shown in possible sequences. In the follow- 
ing examples, suffix 541 follows the verb 
stem and immediately precedes a suffix of 
class 560: ?and¥%o?pya I am sleepy (V! + 
M41 + 562); &akt¥o?yu he wanted to do it 
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(1382 + V! + 541 + 561). In the following 
examples, suffix 541 follows a suffix of class 
510 or 530: éamhayt¥o?yu he wanted to tell 
him (182 + V! + 511 + 541 + 561); 
?yandafid%o?wya?mih you (pl.) are sleepy 
already (182 + V! + 581 + 541 + 561 + 
721 — Prn). In the following example, suffix 
of class 550 appears between 541 and 560: 
?andyo?kye?tpa, he is also sleepy (V' + 
541 + 551 + 562). Suffix 541 marks desid- 
erative mode. 

Suffix 542 -ta?- (intentive) is now shown 
in possible sequences. In the following ex- 
amples, suffix 542 follows the verb stem and 
immediately precedes a suffix of class 560: 
mapda?u he intended to go (V! + 542 + 561); 
ka?ta?u he was about to die (V! + 542 + 
561); nu?ksta?u I had hired her (but she did 
not come) (V! + 542 + 561); kunda?pa he 
fell (but got right up) (V' + 542 + 562); 
minda?a plan to come! (V'! + 542 + 563). 
In the following examples, suffix 542 follows 
a suffix of class 510 or 530: éamhayt’a?u 
he intended to tell him (182 + V! + 511 + 
542 + 561); mindanda?a plan to come! (pl.) 
(V! + 531 + 542 + 563); mapyahta?u 
they started to go (but came back) (V1 + 532 + 
542 + 561). In the following example, suffix 
of class 550 appears between 542 and 560: 
mapda?ke?tu he also was about to go (V' + 
542 + 551 + 561). Suffix 542 marks inten- 
tive mode. This is action projected or even 
begun, but not necessarily carried out. 

Suffix class 550 is represented by suffix 
551 -ke?t- (repetitive) which occurs imme- 
diately before a suffix of class 560. It may 
follow the verb stem, or a suffix of class 510, 
530, or 540 may appear between the verb 
stem and 551. In formula: V + 510 or 530 
or 540 + 550 + 560 = Vb. In the following 
examples, suffix 551 immediately follows the 
verb stem: witke?tu he also walked (V! + 
551 + 561); kenge?tu he also looked (V! + 
551 + 561); kenge?tpa he also looks (V! + 
551 + 562); minge?tu he came again (V! + 
551 + 561); minge?tutih he came again 
(V! + 551 + 561 + 741); minge?tatih come 
again! (V! + 551 + 563 + 741). In the fol- 
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lowing examples, a suffix of class 510, 530, 
or 540 appears between the verb stem and 
551: kyenhakye?tu he also looked at it for 
him (132 + V' + 511 + 551 + 561); 
mindapge?’tu you (pl.) also came (V! + 
531 + 551 + 561); ?and¥o?kye?tpa J am 
also sleepy (V' + 541 + 551 + 562). Suffix 
551 marks repetitive aspect, action repeated 
by the same actor or another actor. When 551 
occurs in sequences which have suffix 741, 
the action is repeated by the same actor 
(usually indicated in translation by again); 
when in other sequences the action may be 
repeated by the same actor or by another 
actor (usually indicated in translation by 
also). 

5.6.3. The minimum sequence V + 560 = 
Vb (5.6.1) or its extensions as shown in 
5.6.2 may either constitute a syntactically 
complete verb construction or be preceded 
by an auxiliary (sequences with suffix 564 
are always preceded by an auxiliary). When 
it is preceded by an auxiliary, it constitutes 
a maximum morphological sequence; but 
when it appears as a syntactically complete 
verb construction (i.e. without an auxiliary) 
it may be further extended by the addition 
of one or more suffixes of class 700 after the 
class 560 suffix. In formula: V + 500* + 
560 + 710 + 720 + 730 + 740 + 750 = 
Vb. 

Suffixes of class 710 (subordinative) are 
mutually exclusive. When a suffix of class 
710 occurs, it immediately follows the class 
560 suffix. Verbs with a suffix of class 710 
are syntactically subordinate. 

Suffix 711 -may (locative subordinative) 
appears word final. In formula: V + 500* + 
560 + 711 = Vb. Examples: ?ihtumay 
where he is (V'! + 561 + 711); ?ihtYahumay 
where they are (V' + 532 + 561 + 711); 
kyenumay where he saw it (182 + V! + 
561 + 711); ¢akpamay where he does it 
(132 + V! + 562 + 711). Suffix 711 marks 
locative (usually translatable by where). 

Suffix 712 -?k (temporal subordinative) 
may appear word final or be followed by one 
or more suffixes of classes 720-740. In for- 
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mula: V + 500° + 560 + 712 + 7204 
730 + 740 = Vb. In the following examples 
suffix 712 is word final: minba?k when it 
comes (V! + 562 + 712); kyenu?k when he 
saw him (1382 + V! + 561 + 712); poksu%k 
seated or when he sat (V' + 561 + 712); 
pokSahu?k seated or when they sat (V! + 
532 + 561 + 712). In the following exam- } 
ples, one or more suffixes of classes 720-740 
follow suffix 712: minba?ka when he has 
already come (V' + 562 + 712 + 721); 
kyenu?ka when he had already seen him 
(132 + V! + 561 + 712 + 721); ?ihtu?kmah 
when I was still (there) (V! + 561 + 712 + 
742); ?ihtu?kSehtih just as I always am 
(V! + 561 + 712 + 732 + 741); &akpa- 
Sehmah like he still does it (182 + V' + 
562 + 732 + 742). Suffix 712 marks temporal 
(usually translated by when or by a par- 
ticiple). 

Suffix class 720 is represented by suffix 
721 -?a ~ -a?M- ~ -a?a (perfective); the 
alternant -?a appears in word final in cer- 
tain sequences; -a?a appears in word final 
in certain other sequences; -a?M- appears 
in non-final position or before an enclitic. 
Suffix 721 may follow the class 560 suffix; 
or suffix 712 may appear between 560 and 
721. Suffix 721 may be word final or be fol- 
lowed by a suffix of class 730. In formula: 
V + 500* + 560 + 712 + 721 + 730 = Vb. 
In the following examples, suffix 721 imme- 
diately follows a class 560 suffix (some of 
the sequences shown are followed by an en- 
clitic pronoun): minwa’a he already came | 
(V! + 561 + 721); kyenwa?a he already saw 
him (132 + V! + 561 + 721); ngenwa?mas 
I already saw him (131 + V' + 561 + 
721 — Prn); ngenwa?mis you already saw 
him (181 + V! + 561 + 721 — Prn); 
yngendamwa?mis you (pl.) already saw him | 
(131 + V! + 531 + 561 + 721 — Pm); | 
kyefiahwa’a they already saw him (132 + | 
Vi + 532 + 561 + 721); ?yandafidyo?- } 
wya?mih you (pl.) are sleepy already (132 + } 
Vi + 531 + 541 + 561 + 721 — Prn); | 
minge?twa?a he already came again (V' + | 
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sees him (182 + V! + 562 + 721); kena? 
look now! (V!' + 563 + 721); mina? come 
now! (V! + 563 + 721); neakta?mi?anda 
let us do it already! (181 + V' + 531 + 
565 + 721 — Prn); manwa?sa?p perhaps he 
already went (V' + 561 + 721 + 731). In 
the following examples, suffix 712 appears 
between the class 560 suffix and suffix 721: 
kyenu’ka when he had already seen him (132 
+ V! + 561 + 712 + 721); minba?ka when 
he has already come (V! + 562 + 712 + 
721). Suffix 721 marks perfective aspect. 
When in sequences with suffix 561 (comple- 
tive), perfective aspect is action previously 
completed; when in sequences with suffix 
562, 563, or 565, it is action in the imme- 
diate time context. In either type of se- 
quence, the perfective aspect is usually 
translated by already (Spanish ‘ya’). 

Suffixes of class 730 are mutually exclu- 
sive. A suffix of class 730 may follow the 
class 560 suffix; or a suffix of class 710 or 720 
may appear between 560 and 730. A suffix 
of class 730 may be word final or be followed 
by certain suffixes of classes 740-750. In for- 
mula: V + 500* + 560 + 710 + 720 + 
730 + 740 + 750 = Vb. 

Suffix 731 -hsa?py (potential) is now shown 
in possible sequences. In the following ex- 
amples, suffix 731 immediately follows a 
class 560 suffix (some of the sequences 
are followed by an enclitic pronoun): ken- 
bahsa?p he may look (V' + 562 + 731); 
ki?mbahsa?n he may go up (V! + 562 + 
731); manuhsa?n perhaps he went (V! + 
561 + 731); ngi?mdambahsa?pmih you (pl.) 
may go up (131 + V! + 531 + 562 + 731 — 
Prn); minbahsa?p he may come (V! + 562 + 
731); minbahsa?ndih he may come sometime 
(V' + 562 + 731 + 741). In the following 
example, suffix 721 appears between the class 
560 suffix and 731: manwa?sa?n perhaps he 
already went (V! + 561 + 721 + 731). Suf- 
fix 731 marks potential aspect, i.e. action 
which is possible or doubtful. 

Suffix 732 -Seh (similative subordinative) 
appears in verbs which are syntactically sub- 
ordinate. In the following examples, suffix 
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732 immediately follows a class 560 suffix 
(some of the sequences are followed by an 
enclitic pronoun): éahkuseh like he did it 
(132 + V'! + 561 + 732); ncahkuSehmis 
like you did it (181 + V'! + 561 + 732 — 
Prn); éamhayuseh as he told him (132 + 
Vi + 511 + 561 + 732); éakyahuseh like 
they did it (182 + V! + 532 + 561 + 732); 
éaAkpaseh like he does it (182 + V! + 562 + 
732); éakpaSehmah like he still does it (1382 + 
Vi! + 562 + 732 + 742). In the following 
examples, a suffix of class 710 appears be- 
tween 560 and 732: ?ihtu?ksehtih just as I 
always am (V! + 561 + 712 + 732 + 741). 
Sufix 732 marks similative (usually trans- 
lated by lke or as). 

Suffixes of class 740 are mutually exclu- 
sive. A suffix of class 740 may follow the 
class 560 suffix; or one or more suffixes of 
classes 710-730 may appear between 560 
and 740. A suffix of class 740 may be word 
final or be followed by a suffix of class 750. 
In formula: V + 500% + 560 + 710 + 
720 + 730 + 740 + 750 = Vb. 

Suffix 741 -tih (limitational-indefinite) is 
now shown in possible sequences. In the 
following examples, suffix 741 immediately 
follows a class 560 suffix (some of the se- 
quences are followed by an enclitic pro- 
noun): minutih he merely came (V! + 561 + 
741); minbati?ah J shall come sometime 
(V! + 562 + 741 — Pr); ncahkuti?as J 
merely did it (181 + V' + 561 + 741 — 
Prn); namhayuti?as J merely told him (V! + 
511 + 561 + 741 — Prn); minbatiha is he 
coming sometime? (V! + 562 + 741 + 751). 
Suffix 741 frequently occurs in a sequence 
that contains suffix 551: minge?tpatih he 
will come again (V' + 551 + 562 + 741); 
éamhakye?tutih he told him again (132 + 
Vi + 511 + 551 + 561 + 741); minge?- 
tpatiha will he come again? (V! + 551 + 
562 + 741 + 751). In the following exam- 
ples, one or more suffixes of classes 710-730 
appear between 560 and 741: ?ihtumayt’ih 
just where he is (V'! + 561 + 711 + 741); 
minbahsa?ndih he may come sometime (V! + 
562 + 731 + 741); ?ihtu’kSehtih just as I 
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always am (V! + 561-+ 712 + 732 + 741); 
minu?ktih just when he came (V'! + 562 + 
712 + 741). When suffix 741 occurs in cer- 
tain sequences, it marks limitational aspect 
(often translatable by just or merely); in 
certain other sequences it marks an indefi- 
nite aspect roughly translatable by some- 
time; informants tend to translate it in Span- 
ish by ‘siempre’ in its indefinite sense). When 
suffix 741 occurs in sequences that contain 
suffix 551, the combined meaning of these 
two suffixes is that the action is repeated by 
the same subject (usually translated again). 

Suffix 742 -mah (durative) is now shown 
in possible sequences. In the following exam- 
ples, suffix 742 immediately follows a class 
560 suffix (some of the sequences are fol- 
lowed by an enclitic pronoun): minbamah 
he is still coming (V' + 562 + 742); ngen- 
bama?as I still see it (181 + V! + 562 + 
742 — Prn); pngenuma?as J still saw ti 
(131 + V! + 561 + 742 — Prn); nhah- 
kuma?as I just now cut it (181 + V' + 
561 + 742 — Prn); minbamaha will he still 
come? (V! + 562 + 742 + 751). In the fol- 
lowing examples, a suffix of class 710 or 730 
appears between 560 and 742: ?ihtu?kmah 
when I was still (there) (V! + 561 + 712 + 
742); éakpaSehmah like he sitll does it (132 + 
Vi + 562 + 732:+ 742). Suffix 742 marks 
durative aspect. This is action begun in the 
past or present and continuing into the pres- 
ent or future; or in some instances, action 
just terminated (informants translate it 
quite consistently in Spanish by ‘todavia’). 

Suffixes of class 750 are mutually exclu- 
sive; they appear in word final (or followed 
by an enclitic). 

Suffix 751 -ha (interrogative) may follow 
a class 560 suffix; or a suffix of class 740 may 
appear between 560 and 751. In formula: 
V + 500 + 560 + 740 + 751 = Vb. In the 
following examples, suffix 751 immediately 
follows a class 560 suffix: minuha did he 
come? (V! + 561 + 751); minbaha does he 
come? (V! + 562 + 751); minbaha?ah do I 
come? (V1 + 562 + 751 — Prn). In the fol- 
lowing examples, a suffix of class 740 ap- 
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pears between 560 and 751: ncahkutiha did 
you do it? (1381 + V! + 561 + 741 + 751); 
minbamaha will he still come? (V1 + 562 + 
742 + 751); minge?tpatiha will he come 
again? (V! + 551 + 562 + 741 + 751), 





Suffix 751 marks interrogative mode, i.e. a 
question answerable by ‘yes’ or ‘no’. 

Suffix 752 is -?un ~ -?n (quotative); con- 
ditions of alternation are not determined; 


there appears to be optional choice of alter- | 


nants in certain sequences. Suffix 752 may 
follow a class 560 suffix; or a suffix of class 
710 may appear between 560 and 752. In 
formula: V + 500° + 560 + 710 + 752 = 
Vb. In the following examples, suffix 752 im- 


it arrived (it is said) (V' + 561 + 752); 
wyahtu?n he tied it (it is said) (182 + V' + 
561 + 752); fiamapu?n they took it away (is 
said) (132 + V? + 561 + 752); fiapuht7ahu?n 
he took them out (it 1s said) (182 + V? + 
5382 + 561 + 752); fiamhayu?n he told her | 


mediately follows a class 560 suffix: nu?ku?n | 


(it is said) (182 + V! + 511 + 561 + 752); 


pya’tu?n he found him (it is said) (1382 + 
V! + 561 + 752); pya?tke?tu?n he also 
found him (it is said) (182 + V! 4+ 551 + 
561 + 752); namba?n he would say (it is 
said) (V! + 562 + 752); hapya?n he would 
weep (it is said) (V' + 562 + 752); 
kyocamba?un it announces it (it is said) 
(132 + V? + 562 + 752); éakyahpa?n 
they did it (it is said) (182 + V! + 532 + 
562 + 752). In the following example, suf- 
fix 711 appears between 560 and 752: 
wahtuma?yun where (it is said) they are 
tied (V' + 561 + 711 + 752). Suffix 752 
marks quotative mode. It occurs mostly in 
story telling but occasionally in conversa- 
tion where the speaker implicitly disclaims 
responsibility for the assertion. It appears 
to be used by only some speakers, and by 
them sparingly. Informants never attempt 
to translate it into Spanish; the quotative 
meaning and the translation 7 is said are 
deduced from contexts. 

5.6.4. The minimum sequence V + 560 = 
Vb (5.5.1) or its suffixial extensions (5.5.2 | 
and 5.5.3) may be extended by the addition 
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of one or more prefixes of class 100. The 
simplest formula is: 100 + V + 560 = Vb. 
With prefixial and possible suffixial exten- 
sions, the formula is extended to: + 120 + 
130 + 110+ V + 500 + 560 + 700* = Vb. 

Prefix class 110 is represented by prefix 
111 nay- (reciprocal) which occurs immedi- 
ately before the verb stem. It may be in 
word initial, or it may be preceded by a 
prefix of class 120 or 130. When prefix 111 
occurs in-a sequence, suffix 521 or 522 is 
usually but not always present. In formula: 
+ 120 or 180 + 110 + V + 500 + 560 + 
700 = Vb. In the following examples, pre- 
fix 111 is word initial: nakyenatahpatah we 
see each other (111 + V! + 521 + 562 — 
Prn); naSunatahpatah we love each other 
(111 + V! + 521 + 562 — Prn); naSunatah- 
tambamih you (pl.) love each other (111 + 
Vi + 521 + 531 + 562 — Prn); naéanda- 
mumih you (pl.) hit each other (111 + V! + 
531 + 561 — Prn); na¢awatahtamumih 
you (pl.) hit each other (111 + V! + 521 + 
531 + 561 — Prn); nayahka?yatahpa they 
kill each other (111 + V? + 522 + 562); 
natawatahtama hit each other! (111 + V! + 
521 + 531 + 563). In the following exam- 
ples, prefix 111 is preceded by a prefix of 
class 120 or 130: hafiaSunatahtamatah we 
did not like each other (121 + 111 + V! + 
521 + 531 + 563 — Prn); hafiakyenatah- 
tamatah we did not see each other (121 + 
111 + V! + 521 + 531 + 563 — Prn); 
hafiakyenatahya they did not see each other 
(121 + 111 + V' + 521 + 563); na 
fiatéanyatahu they are hitting each other (Aux 
® 132 + 111 + V! + 522 + 561); na 
fiayho?kyatah(yah)u they are waiting for 
each other (Aux # 132 + 111 + V! + 522 
+ 532 + 561). Prefix 111 marks reciprocal 
action. Verbs with prefix 111 are intransitive. 

A prefix of class 130 (person markers) may 
immediately precede the verb stem; or pre- 
fix of class 110 may appear between 132 and 
the stem. A prefix of class 130 may begin a 
word, or may be preceded by prefix of class 
120. In formula: + 120 + 130 + 110 + 
V + 500 + 560 + 700 = Vb. 
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Prefix 131 N- may occur in a transitive 
verb, either with or without a preceding 
auxiliary (Aux). Minimum sequences with 
prefix 131 are: 131 + V. + 560 = Vb; 
Aux #* 131 + V + 560 = Aux # Vb. 
Examples are shown with both minimal and 
prefixially extended sequences; additional 
examples with suffixial extensions have been 
included in the sections on suffixes: ncahku 
I or we or you did it (181 + V' + 561); 
ngenba J or we or you see.it or I see you or 
you see me (131 + V! + 562); hangyena?s 
I did not see tt (121 + 131 + V' + 563 — 
Prn); hafijakamis you did not do it (121 + 
131 + V'! + 563 — Prn); hafijaktamamis 
you (pl.) did not do it (121 + 131 + V! + 
531 + 563 — Prn); na neshku J or you are 
doing it (Aux # 131 + V! + 561); na 
pgenu J or we or you are seeing it or I am 
seeing you or you are seeing me (Aux # 131 + 
V' + 561). In transitive verbs, prefix 131 
marks 1st or 2nd person subject, unspecified 
object. When the context without personal 
pronoun would leave the sequence ambigu- 
ous, a personal pronoun is found to occur in 
the sequence. This is seen in some of the 
above examples and in the following: 
pgenu?as J saw it (1381 + V! + 561 — Prn); 
yngenu?smih J saw you (131 + V! + 561 — 
Prn — Prn); ngenumisah you saw me (131 + 
Vi + 561 — Prn — Prn); na?s ngenu J am 
seeing it (Aux — Prn # 131 + V! + 561); 
nAmis ngenu you are seeing it (Aux — Prn # 
131 + V! + 561); na?smih ngenu J am see- 
ing you (Aux — Prn — Prn # 131 + V! + 
561). 

Prefix 131 may also occur in an intransi- 
tive verb with (but not without) a preceding 
auxiliary in the sequence. The minimum se- 
quence is: Aux * 131 + V + 560 = Aux 
# Vb. Examples are: na mbuhtu J or we 
are going out (Aux * 131 + V! + 561); na?h 
yngenu J am looking (Aux — Prn # 131 + 
V! + 561); natah pngenu we are looking 
(Aux — Prn # 131 + V! + 561); ha?nah 
ygene I do not look (Aux — Pm # 131 + 
V! + 564). In intransitive verbs with auxil- 
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iary, prefix 131 marks Ist (not 2nd) person 
subject. 

Prefix 132 y- may occur in a transitive 
verb, either with or without a preceding 
auxiliary in the sequence. Minimum se- 
quences with prefix 132 are: 132 + V + 
560 = Vb; Aux # 132 + V + 560 = Aux 
# Vb. Examples are: kyenu he saw it (132 + 
V! + 561); éakpa he does it (182 + V' + 
562); hataka he did not do it (121 + 132 + 
V' + 563); na éahku he is doing it (Aux * 
132 + V'! + 561). In transitive verbs, pre- 
fix 132 marks 3rd person subject and 3rd 
person object. 

Prefix 132 may also occur in an intransi- 
tive verb with (but not without) a preceding 
auxiliary in the sequence. The minimum 
sequence is: Aux #* 132 + V + 560 = 
Aux # Vb. Examples are: na pyuhtu he is 
going out (Aux #® 132 + V! + 561); na 
kyenu he is looking (Aux * 132 + V' + 
561); ha?n kyene he does not look (Aux x 
132 + V! + 564); na kyayupoksu he is rid- 
ing horseback (Aux * 132 + V? + 561); na 
fiayhamyatahu they are remembering each 
other (Aux # 132 + 111 + V' + 522 + 
561). In intransitive verbs with auxiliary, 
prefix 132 marks 3rd person subject. 

Prefix 183 Ny- may occur in a transitive 
verb, either with or without a preceding 
auxiliary in the sequence. Minimum se- 
quences with prefix 133 are: 133 + V + 
560 = Vb; Aux * 133 + V + 560 = Aux 
% Vb. Examples are: ngyenu he saw you 
(133 + V' + 561); fijanu he slapped you 
(1383 + V! + 561); fijakhayu he did it for 
you (133 + V' + 511 + 561); na fijanu he 
is slapping you (Aux * 133 + V' + 561); 
nA ngyenu he is seeing you (Aux # 133 + 
V'! + 561). In transitive verbs, prefix 133 
marks 3rd person subject, 2nd person object. 

Prefix 133 may also occur in an intransi- 
tive verb, either with or without a preceding 
auxiliary in the sequence. Minimum se- 
quences are: 133 + V + 560 = Vb; Aux 
® 133 + V + 560 = Aux * Vb. Examples 
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are: fijinu you bathed (133 + V! + 561); 
pgyenba you look (1388 + V! + 562): 
hangyenamih you did not look (121 + 133 + 
V! + 563 — Prn); na fijinu you are bathing 
(Aux * 133 + V! + 561); na ngyenu you | 
are looking (Aux # 133 + V! + 561); 
ha?nmih ngyene you do not look (Aux — 
Prn #* 133 + V! + 564). In intransitive 
verbs, prefix 133 marks 2nd person subject. 

Prefix class 120 is represented by prefix 


121 hay- (negative completive) which ap. | 


pears only in word initial. It may immedi- 
ately precede the verb stem, or a prefix of 
class 130 or 110 may appear between 121 
and the stem. When prefix 121 occurs, suf- 
fix 563 is always present. In formula: 120 + 
130 + 110+ V+ 500°+ 563 + 700 = Vb. 
In the following examples, prefix 121 imme- 
diately precedes the verb stem: hakyena he 
did not look (121 + V! + 563); hamina he 
did not come (121 + V! + 563); haminatih 
he has not come yet (121 + V! + 563 + 741); 
hamindamatih you (pl.) have not come yet 
(121 + V! + 531 + 563 + 741). In the 
following examples, a prefix of class 130 or 
110 appears between 121 and the verb stem: 
hakyena he did not see it (121 + 132 + V'+ 
563); hangyenamih you did not look (121 + 
133 + V'! + 563 — Prn); hangyenamis you 
did not see it (121 + 181 + V! + 563 — 
Prn); hafijaktamamis you (pl.) did not do it 
(121 + 131 + V' + 531 + 563 — Pr); 
hafiakyenatahtamatah we did not see each 
other (121 + 111 + V! + 521 + 531 + 
563 — Prn). One example has been observed 
in which an attributive stem and a pronoun 
appear between 121 and the verb stem in a 
sequence which would be, by our present 
analysis, on the border between syntactic 
and morphological: haya?ay mih ita you are 
not far (121 + At * Prn # V + 568). In 
combination with suffix 563, prefix 121 
marks negative mode and completive aspect 
(in contrast to the incompletive aspect of 
the negative, which is marked by the auxili- 
ary ha?n plus a verb; see 6). 
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COVERT (OR ZERO) MORPHEMES AND MORPHEMIC JUNCTURE* 


Davin L. OLMstTEp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


0. Zero morpheme in Delaware 

1. Defining the Yoruba verb 

2. Yoruba morpheme classes 

38. Yoruba verb morphophonemics 

4, Methodological problems and _ possible 
solutions 


0. Harris,' in his Structural Restatement 
of Voegelin’s Delaware,? deals with the 
problem of the sequences /oli...n/ in- 
deed and /n/ indeed. In some environments 
these are in free variation, while in some 
others only /n/ occurs. Two possible solu- 
tions seem ndicated: either /ali/ and /n/ 
are two separate morphemes, the first of 
which never occurs except when the second 
is present, or (and this is the solution that 
Harris prefers), /ali...n/ and /n/ are 
positional variants of a single morpheme. 
The second solution involves setting up 
what Harris calls a zero morpheme, as occur- 
ring before /ali...n/, ‘in order to differen- 


* [Though mostly illustrated with data from 
an African language, this paper discusses metho- 
dological advances which grew out of concern with 
American Indian languages, among others, and 
hence seems editorially appropriate for IJAL— 
especially since an American Indian language 
(Delaware) is cited by way of theoretical com- 
parison. C.F.V.] 

The part of this paper that deals with the covert 
morphemes of the Yoruba verb was read before 
the December 1950 meeting of the Linguistic 
Society of America at Chicago. I am grateful to 
William W. Elmendorf, Norman A. McQuown, and 
W. F. Leopold for a number of useful suggestions 
arising out of reading of earlier drafts of the paper. 
My thanks go to Melville J. Herskovits and the 
Carnegie Corporation for their generous support 
of my work on Yoruba, and to N. A. Adibi, on 
whose speech the Yoruba analysis is based. 

1Z. S. Harris, Structural Restatements II, 
IJAL 13.3.176. 

2C. F. Voegelin, Delaware, an Eastern Algon- 
quian Language, in Hoijer and others, Linguistic 
Structures of Native America 130-57. 


tiate the environment in which the /ali... 
n/ variant occurs from that in which /n/ 
occurs by itself’. He footnotes: ‘The pro- 
cedure here is similar to that in setting up 
junctures, which are zero elements defined 
so as to differentiate two occurrences of 
what would otherwise be identical environ- 
ments. This zero yields a simpler system 
than would keeping the /ali/ as a separate 
morpheme, only if we can identify the zero 
as an alternant of some other (zero) mor- 
phemes in the language’.* 


1. In Yoruba‘ there is a morpheme 
/ma:;/* which indicates repetitive aspect. 
No utterance ends with this morpheme; 
the class of morphemes which may imme- 
diately follow it may be defined as vERB 
stems. We may extend this class by includ- 
ing in it all sequences of two or more mor- 
phemes which may replace a monomorphe- 
mic verb stem in this position. For example, 
/192/ go, and /ri2/ walk are monomorphemic 
verb stems by this definition. However, 
either of them may be replaced by the se- 
quence /rj2]d2/ to go (by walking), which is, 
then, a bimorphemic verb stem. 


3 Harris, op. cit., fn. 7. 

4 Yoruba is a Kwa language of the Niger-Congo 
family (cf. J. H. Greenberg’s continuing series of 
papers on Studies in African Linguistic Classifi- 
cation, SJA 5.1 ff.) spoken in roughly the south- 
western third of Nigeria. The variety referred to 
here is that of N. A. Adibi, a native of Ogbomosho, 
which is approximately at the center of Yoruba- 
speaking territory. 

5 The phonemes of Yoruba are: /kptkbdg 
gbmnynsSfhlry wj (affricate),ieeaoou/, 
length/:/ nasalization /./, pitch phonemes /1/ 
low /2/ mid /3/ high /4/ low rising /5/ mid rising 
/6/ high falling /7/ mid falling. Numbers indi- 
cating tone are subjoined after the vowel with 
which they are coincident. Vowels include /m n 


n/. 
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2. The concern of this paper is with the 
morphemes that precede the verb stem; 
since they are almost all bound forms, we 
may call them prefixes. Any sequence of 
morphemes beginning with one of a re- 
stricted number of portmanteaux (indicat- 
ing person-number-status) and ending with 
a verb stem is defined as a VERB FORM. It 
is convenient to consider any verb form in 
terms of seven possible positions, which 
may either be occupied by an overt morph 
or by zero. The first of these positions is that 
occupied by one of the person-number-status 
portmanteaux, the seventh is that occupied 
by the verb stem. The second position may 
be occupied by /ko,/ (negative) or by zero 
(non-negative). The third position may be 
occupied by /ba:/ (conditional), /le:,/ 
(potential) or /a2/ (habitual), or zero (in- 
dicative). /ki:/, a portmanteau carrying 
the morphs /ko,/ and /a:/ (negative, habit- 
ual), occurring after what precedes /ko,/ 
and before what follows /a2:/ may be re- 
garded as occupying position two or position 
three; either solution is arbitrary. Similarly, 
portmanteaux for person-number-status AND 
habitual mode, as follows: 


Ee &} 
02/+a2> 01 
Be ai 


\ 


Position four is occupied by /yo;/ (future), 
/tie/ (past) and zero (present, i.e. non-past, 
non-future). Position five may be occupied 
by /ni;/ (continuative) or zero, and posi- 
tion six by /ma:;/ (repetitive), or zero. 
When both positions five and six are occu- 
pied by zero, the form is punctual (non- 
continuative, non-repetitive). 

Thus it may be seen that the Yoruba verb 
is inflected for person, and number-status, 
expressed by portmanteaux in position 
one, negation (or lack of it) in position two, 
mode in position three, tense in position 
four and aspect in positions five and six. 
Two positions are necessary, since continu- 
ative and repetitive aspects are not mutually 
exclusive: /nekonismaz:lo2./ I won’t go (I 
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won’t continue the repetition of going). 
In each case, there seem to be “‘zeroed out” 
what are probably the most frequently 
used; that is, affirmation, indicative mode, 
present tense and punctual aspect are simply | 
lack of negation, lack of conditional, poten- 
tial, or habitual mode, lack of past or future 
tense, lack of continuative or repetitive 
aspect. The scheme for the arrangement of 
morphemes is thus: 1. Person-number- 
status, 2. Negation, 3. Mode, 4. Tense, 5. 
Aspect, 6. Aspect, 7. Stem. 


3. Morphophonemics subsumes _ every 
phase of the phonemic shape of morphemes: 
the typical shapes of alternants; the types 
of alternation; and the various environ- 
mental factors (phonological and gram- 
matical) which elicit one alternant or 
another of those morphemes which appear 
in more than one shape.® Person and num- 
ber-status portmanteaux now follow. 

Position 1. First person singular; Short 
form: /)2/ before /Y,k/, /mo2/ before any 
other consonant, /m/ before vowel; Long 
form: /emi;/. Second person, singular- 
junior Short form: /02/; Long form: /iywo,/. 
Second person, plural-senior /¢2/; Long form: 
/exyis/. Third person, singular-junior Shorl 
form: /0:/ before CV2; elsewhere, Long 
form: /9Q,:/. Third person, plural-senior | 
Long form: /ws/. First person plural Short 
form: /a2/; Long form /aywa;/. 1. 5 is /2/ 
before V. or CVs, e.g. /e:misyosma::1o,/ 
I will go many times, /5/ elsewhere. 2. 4 
is /2/ before V2 or CVs, e.g., /O2:yosmae:192/ 
he’ll go many times and /3/ before V;, | 
e.g. /QsMslde/ he is going, /4/ elsewhere. 

Position 2: /ko,/ (negation); /ki:,/ (port- 
manteau for /ko,/ (negative) and /a:/ 
(habitual)); /o2/ portmanteau for /o:/ 
Second person singular-junior and /a:/ 
(habitual); /e,/ (portmanteau for /e/:) | 
Second person plural-senior and /a2/ (habit- 
ual) /a,/ portmanteau for /a:/ First person, 
plural and /a2/ (habitual). 


°C. F. Hockett, Peiping Morphophonemics, 
Lg. 26.1.63-85 (1950). 
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Position 3: /bae/ (conditional); /le:;/ 
(potential); /a2/ (habitual). 

Position 4: /Yos/ (future) (Y is # after 
initial /e o a /, /y/ elsewhere); /tie/ 
(past). 

Position 5: /ni3/ (continuative) before 
/ma%:/, /n3/ when position 6 is empty. 

Position 6: (repetitive) /ma:./ when a 
rising or falling tone contour precedes 
anywhere in the verb; /ma:;/ elsewhere. 


4. There is at least one methodological 
problem which is raised by this discussion 
of Yoruba verb forms. That problem relates 
to what I have called above positive, indica- 
tive, present, and punctual. These are, of 
course, respectively, absence of negation, 
absence of conditional, potential and habit- 
ual, absence of past or future, and absence 
of continuative and repetitive. There are, I 
think, three possible solutions (and perhaps 
some others). 

The first is indicated by the linguist who 
objects: ‘In proposing these terms, you are 
simply carrying over categories from lan- 
guages where they do have significance. 
Since there is no overt expression of any of 
these (semantic) categories, they simply 
do not exist in Yoruba. You are opening 
a Pandora’s box of zero morphemes, and 
will therefore be forced to show that all 
manner of categories which find overt ex- 
pression in other languages are represented 
by zero in Yoruba.’ 

The second solution involves recognition 
of the fact that, while indicative etc. are not 
overt in Yoruba, the names are handy 
referential devices, since it manifestly is 
easier to refer to a form as indicative than 
as non-conditional, non-potential, non-habit- 
ual. The morphemic assignment would in- 
volve a statement such as ‘All verb stems 
are inherently positive, indicative, present 
and punctual unless modified by inflection.’? 


7T am hesitant to adopt this solution, in view 
of the relative paucity of my Yoruba material, 
since it might well be that further investigation 
would reveal unmodified verb stems that were not 
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The third solution (the one tentatively 
adopted here in presenting the material) 
is to recognize not only zero morphs, but 
zero (or better COVERT) morphemes, and 
involves recognition of the fact that Lacu- 
NAE in @ PATTERN are as important as the 
overt parts of the pattern. Hitherto it has 
been generally accepted procedure to set 
up a zero morph, but only when there were 
(one or more) other, OvERT morphs with 
which it could be grouped into a single mor- 
pheme. However, positive, indicative, present 
and punctual are, as far as my material 
goes, nowhere overt in Yoruba. There are 
thus no overt morphs with which we could 
group, say, indicative. Indicative, if it has 
any morphemic status at all, is a covert 
morpheme (defined as absence of all of the 
three overt morphs that may occur in that 
position), consisting of one morph of zero 
phonemic shape. This does not involve in- 
discriminate use of covert morphemes, since 
for each position there can be one and 
only one such morpheme, defined as ab- 
sence of the other (overt) morphemes that 
may occur there. If we made an analysis 
of the total environment of such morphemes 
as those indicating future and past, we 
would find that a formal definition of their 
meanings could be devised from the con- 
tent of the total environment. For instance, 
the morpheme for future would be fre- 
quently accompanied by such forms as 
those for tomorrow, three years from now, 
and the morpheme for past would be accom- 
panied by such forms as those for yesterday, 
two years ago, etc. Similarly, the absence of 
these morphs (the covert morpheme present) 
would be accompanied by such forms as 
those for today, right now, etc. Covert mor- 
phemes, then, could very likely be defined 
formally in much the same way as overt 
morphemes. Like the conventional zero 
morph, which is part of a larger class (a 
morpheme) which has other members of 
overt shape, the covert morpheme is part 





inherently positive, indicative, present and punc- 
tual. 
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of a larger class of forms, a morpheme 
class, which also possesses members of 
overt shape. That is, it mav be argued that 
the absence of the morphemes for future 
and past is just as significant as the absence 
of the morphs of plural in English sHEEpP, 
but on a different level of analysis. Each 
morpheme class could have, of course, only 
ONE covert morpheme, just as each mor- 
pheme may have only oNE morph of zero 
phonemic shape. 


®Cf. R. S. Wells, Immediate Constituents, 
Lg. 23.2.81 (1947). 


The case of the covert morphemes of the 
Yoruba verb is clearly different in kind from 
the situation requiring Harris’ ‘zero mor- 
pheme’, which is solved by a (perfectly 
legitimate) juggling of the environment, 
very rightly compared by him to the analy- 
sis of phonological juncture. I should rather 
propose the term MORPHEMIC JUNCTURE 
for use where he utilizes ‘zero morpheme’ 
and COVERT (or zero) MORPHEME for the 
non-overt member of a positionally re- 
stricted morpheme class. 
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y= 

ler 1. The relationship problem 1. The comparison of Aleut and Eskimo 
RE 2. Number, case and person markers was initiated in 1819 when the famous 
ne’ 3. Morphology of demonstratives Danish linguist Rasmus Rask listened to 
he 4, Demonstrative stems Aleut speech in St. Petersburg and com- 
re- 5. System of demonstratives pared it to Greenlandic. His notes, however, 





6. Sound correspondences 
7. Conclusion 


1 The writer is indebted to the American Philo- 
sophical Society for a grant from the Penrose Fund 
which made possible a field trip to Atka in the 
summer 1950, and also to the Graduate School of 
Indiana University for microfilms of Jochelson’s 
Aleut and Bogaraz’ Asiatic Eskimo manuscript 
materials and of Veniaminov’s Aleut grammar and 
other books in the New York Public Library. 
While Visiting Professor at Indiana University, 
the author encountered—and adopted for this 
paper—the morphological index usage of assign- 
ing numbers to all morphemes, thereby being able 
to cite distributions by means of such index 
numbers. 

Abbreviations and sources now follow. 

Ae. = Eastern Aleut of the Fox Islands (Una- 
laska, Umnak). V = I. Venramrinov, Opyt gram- 
matiki aleutsko-lis’yevskogo yazyka, St. Peters- 
burg 1846, and English translation by R. H. 
Geoghegan, The Aleut Language, United States 
Department of the Interior, 1944. J. = W.I. 
JocHELSON 1912: Zametki o foneticheskikh i 
strukturnykh osnovakh aleutskogo yazyka, Izv. 
Akad. Nauk VI, 6; 1919 : Aleutski yazyk v os- 
veshchenii gramatiki Veniaminova, ibid. VI, 13; 
1934 : Unanganski (Aleutski) yazyk, Yazyki i pis’- 
mennost’ narodov severa, III p. 129-148; manu- 
scripts. 

Ac. = Central Aleut of the Andreanof Islands 
(Atka). Writer’s field notes. 

A w. = Western Aleut of the Near Islands 
(Attu). Jochelson, manuscripts. 

E a. = Asiatic Eskimo. W. G. Bocoras, The 
Eskimo of Siberia, Publ. of the Jesup North Pa- 
cific Expedition Vol. VIII, 3, New York 1913; 
Yuitski (aziatsko-eskimosski) yazyk, Yazyki i 
pis’mennost’ narodov severa, III p. 105-128; man- 
uscripts. D. JenNEss 1928 : Comparative Vocab- 
ulary of the Western Eskimo Dialects, Report of 
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were not published and the subject not 
much more than touched upon before the 





the Canadian Arctic Expedition 1913-18, Vol. XV, 
Part A. 

E sw. = Southwest Alaska Eskimo. B. = Fran- 
cis BARNuM, Grammatical Fundaments of the 
Innuit Language etc., Boston 1901. H. = Rev. 
John H1nz, Grammar and Vocabulary of the Es- 
kimo Language etc., Bethlehem 1944. Nunivak 
after Jenness 1928. 

E nw. = North Alaska Eskimo, W = Wales, 
B = Barrow, and M = Mackenzie river delta. 
D. JenNeEss 1924: Myths and Traditions from 
Northern Alaska, etc., Report etc., Vol. XIII, 
Part A; Jenness 1928. For M also Knud Rasmus- 
sEN, The Mackenzie Eskimos, ed. by H. Oster- 
mann, Report of the Fifth Thule Expedition 1921- 
24, Vol. X. No. 2. Copenhagen 1942. 

Ee. = Eastern Eskimo, C = Coronation Gulf, 
Copper Eskimo, N = Netsilik Eskimo, I = Iglu- 
lik Eskimo, G = West Greenland and A = Am- 
massalik (East Greenland). For C Jenness 1928 
and Knud Rasmussen, Intellectual Culture of the 
Copper Eskimos, Report ete. Vol. [X, 1932. For 
N and I Knud Rasmussen, The Netsilik Eskimos, 
Report etc. Vol. VIII, 1931, and Iglulik and Cari- 
bou Eskimo Texts, Report etc. Vol. VII. No. 3, 
1930. For G William TuHausitzer, Eskimo, in 
BAE-B 40.1, 1911. Scoutrz-LorEeNtTzEN, A Gram- 
mar of the West Greenland Language, Meddelel- 
ser om Grgnland 129.3, 1945, and Dictionary of 
the West Greenland Eskimo Language, ibid. 69, 
1927. For A William Thalbitzer, The Ammassalik 
Eskimo II, 3, Meddelelser om Grgnland 60.2, 
1923. 

The sources could be sampled and summarized 
only. The notation has been brought closer to 
that of Morris Swadesh in VFPA 6, p. 30 f., while 
the terminology is adopted from Thalbitzer with 
minor changes. For the phonemics, cp. section 6. 
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eminent Eskimologist William Thalbitzer 
did it a century later. Thalbitzer’s paper 
is in fact so far the only serious attempt to 
prove the historical relationship of Eskimo 
and Aleut. It seems to have convinced 
most of the leading Americanists, but later 
on Thalbitzer himself apparently has changed 
his position. In 1941 he writes that ‘the 
resemblance between Eskimo and Aleut is 
rather superficial, and the idea of an orig- 
inal relationship does not appear to be con- 
firmed on closer study’;? and he says in 
1945 that ‘Eskimo shows peculiar affinities 
both with Aleutian on the islands and per- 
haps with Kerek on the coast between the 
Chukchi peninsula and Kamchatka.” 

The Aleut materials Thalbitzer had at 
his disposal were rather defective, espe- 
cially in structural respects; they included 
only a very small part of Jochelson’s im- 
portant work. Aleut is still far from being 
thoroughly investigated; it may therefore 
be worth while to start reexamining the 
problem now. 


2. Problems of historical relationship 
should, if possible, be discussed first in 
terms of the grammatical elements which 
make up the basic structural features of the 
languages compared. Therefore, we will 
start out with the inflectional suffixes which 
in the Aleut noun and verb-like forms fol- 


? William THALBITzER, The Aleutian Language 
Compared with Greenlandic, IJAL II, 192i, pp. 
40 ff. (in Danish in Oversigt over det Kgl. Danske 
Videnskabernes Selskabs Forh. 1916. No. 3) with 
bibliography. Older works quoted in this paper 
are C. C. UHLENBECK 1905 : Uralische Anklange 
in den Eskimosprachen, ZDMG 59, pp. 757-65, 
and 1907 : Ontwerp van eene vergelijkende vorm- 
leer der Eskimotalen, Amsterdam. Comparisons 
already proposed by Rask, Uhlenbeck or Thal!- 
bitzer are indicated as such, but no discussion 
could be undertaken in cases of different opinion. 

>The Ammassalik Eskimo II, 3.2, p. 575. 

4 Uhlenbeck’s Eskimo-Indoeuropean Hypothe- 
sis, Travaux du Cercle Linguistique de Copen- 
hague Vol. I, p. 67. Roman Jakobson, AA Vol. 44, 
No. 4, 1942, p. 604 footnote, compares Aleut and 
Gilyak morphemes, but does not mention Eskimo. 
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low the derivation and tense suffixes or the 
bare stem, and reexamine them briefly in 
the light of L. L. Hammerich’s comparative 
treatment of the corresponding Eskimo 
suffixes. For reference they are here num- 
bered by decades. Provenience of forms 
cited is given by letter abbreviations, as A 
for Aleut, E for Eskimo (fn. 1). 

110. Numser. In predicative and similar 
syntactical position reference to third per- 
son actor may seemingly be included, but 
otherwise there is no reference to person. 

111. A *-q > e.V. -q, J., ¢., Ww. -x, ~ @. 
E *-q ~ @ (~ -k). Singular. The alternant 
*-q, which occurs with all vowel stems in A, 
with many in E, never follows a case or 
person suffix, marks absolutive case in 
final position, but may in E, at least partly, 
precede 180 and 122 +170, 180. 

112. A *-k > e, ¢., w. -x ~ -k(i)-. E 
*k, *-k-. Dual. 

113. A *-+ > ¢. -8, e., w. -n ~ -n{i)- 
+171 ~ -t- +172, 174. E *-t, *-t-. Plural. 
112-113 may follow 130, 140 and precede 
170 and 122 +170, — 112-113 + 180 and 
in E also 112 + 122 +180.§ 

120. RELATIVE CASE, i.e. in noun-like 
forms attribute or actor (referred to in 
head, resp. action word by 130) and in 
verb-like forms dependent action—if not 
bound to certain tense or, in E, goal suffixes. 

121. A -n. E *-n. May follow 130. 

122. A -m. E *-m. May precede 170, 180 
and then also follow 112, but marks in final 
position also singular—in A _ attributes, 
however, not specifically.’ 

130. REFERENCE TO THIRD PERSON [pos- 
sessor/actor. In verb-like absolutive forms 
in predicative and similar syntactical posi- 
tion reference to third person goal is in- 
cluded if, in E, a 150 does not follow. 


5 Personalendungen und Verbalsystem im Es- 


kimoischen, Det Kgl. Danske Vid. Selskab, Hist.- | 


filol. Meddelelser, XXIII, 2. Copenhagen 1936. 
Here partly restated. 

6 For A-E 110 see Rask-Thalbitzer 1921, pp. 
46, 52, Uhlenbeck 1905, p. 759, and 1907, p. 12. 

7 Rask-Thalbitzer 1921, p. 46, Uhlenbeck 1907, 
p. 13. 
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131. A -a, -a- after consonant ~-:, -ya- 
after vowel. E *-a, *-a- (~ -na, -a-). 
Singular possessed/goal and, in A, singular 
possessor/actor except that, as in E, 131 
may in heads also refer to an attribute in 
dual or plural. 

132. A -ki-. E *-k, *-k- (like 112). Dual 
possessed/goal and/or, in A, possessor/actor 
with no plural involved. 

133. A -i- ~ -pi-. E *-i, *-i- (~ -pi, 
-pi-). Plural possessed/goal and/or, in A, 
possessor/actor. 

In the absolutive case 110 follow, in A 
fusing with 130 : 131 +111 (@), 182 +112, 
133 +113, in E marking the number of 
possessor/actor, dialectally with some fu- 
sion. E.g. A c. La-: his son, La-kix his two 
sons, their son (cp. hi:kux ta-: the son of 
those two), their two sons, E resp. *-a, *-k, 
*-9-k, *-ki-k. A c. su-ku-: he took it, su- 
ku-pis he took them, they took it, they took 
them, E G resp. tigu-va-a, -i, -a-t, -i-t. In 
the relative case 121 follows 130, n E 
for singular possessor/actor only. Ham- 
merich’s *-aknik, *-kknik, *-iknik for dual 
and *-ata, *-(k)keta, *-ita for plural 
possessor/actor perhaps reflect an older 
structure 130 + 121 + 110. We state two 
conditions: if intrusion of 112 -k- (frequent 
in the dialects and in these forms supported 
by the analogy of the absolutive forms) 
may be assumed for the dual forms; and 
if assimilation of the later non-existant 
cluster *-n-t > -t may be assumed for the 
plural forms. 

140. THIRD PERSON GOAL in appositional® 
and relative verb forms and, in E, in inter- 
rogative and imperative-optative. 

141. A -ka (modern e. + -n = 121 ?), 
-ka-. E *-ku (~ sw. -u/-yu, e. -uk/-yuk). 
Singular. 

142. A -ki-. E *ki, *ki-. Non-singular. 
Followed by 112 dual and, except in E sw., 
by 113 plural, but otherwise always final 
in E. 

In the appositional forms there seems 

®See below 6.9, no. 98. 
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originally to have been no actor marker.’ 
In the relative forms 140 follow the actor 
markers 170, 180 and 130 in E, but precede 
them in A e., w. (c. not attested). 

150. First, SECOND AND FOURTH, i.e. 
recurrent third, PERSON ACTOR/GOAL." E 
has some special suffixes, always final: 
151 *-na I, me, 152 *-tin/*-kin (< *-tkin ?) 
you (sg.), 153 *-ku-k, -t we, us (du., pl.), 
the rest being like 170, 180. A has for goal 
independent personal pronouns: 151 tin 
I, me, 152 txin, w. > tin you (sg.), himself, 
153 e. tuman, c. timas we, us, 154 txidix, 
w. tiyix” you two, themselves (e. du.), 155 e. 
txici, c. txicix, w. tici you all (modern e. 
also themselves), 156 e. txidin themselves. 
They all contain 170, 180, the stem being 
t(i/u)- ~ tx(i)-." As first and second person 
actor markers 151, 152, 154, 155 follow in 
close knit phrases forms with otherwise 
contextually marked third person singular 
actor.’ E.g.- ku- near and -na- remote tense 
+ 111 *-q +151 > e. -qin, c., w. -q,® 
+ 152 > e.-xtxin, c. -xt, w. -t,% + 155 > e. 
-xtxici, c. -xticix, w. -tici. -lix, c. -1 apposi- 
tional + 151 > e. -i(i)tin, c. -tin'® + 140 
+ 152 > c. -l-ka-t, negative -laka-n-ka-t. 
In the remote tense the negative particle e. 
ulux, c. ulax, w. ul precedes 150, but follows 
170, 180, e.g. e. -na-y-ul-tin I did not..., 
but -qa-n-ulux J did not...2. 113 *-+t 
marks contextually both third person plural 
and first person non-singular actor. 

Hammerich compares E 152 *-tkin to 


° Of the E dialects only e. I, G have it, see 
Hammerich pp. 68 f. For A ep. 150. 

‘0 Thalbitzer 1921, p. 54, compared E 140 to A 
130. 

11Tn E the semantic distribution is syntacti- 
cally determined in the appositional, elsewhere 
actor when there is not, goal when there is another 
person suffix, including o in certain interrogative 
and imperative-optative forms. 

12 In A w. spirant in contact with stop > o and 
8 > y as usual. 

18 Cp. Uhlenbeck 1905, p. 761, and 1907, p. 51. 

14 Cp. Jochelson 1912, p. 1088, and 1934, p. 139. 

6In A c., w. stop plus homorganic nasal > 
stop in final syllable. 

%In Ac., w. -It- > -t-. 
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A 152 txin.” If this is right the special 
actor/goal markers may perhaps have been 
independent pronouns in E too. 

160. IMPERATIVE second person singular 
actor. A e., c. -da, w. -ya, with stem or suffix 
final -t- e., w. J. -ca:, c. -ca-da. For dual and 
plural 182, 183. E has for singular sw., nw. 
-n,. nw.- -t (173 ?), e. —t, sw. ¢, sw., nw., 
e. -na (211 ?), for dual and plural 182, 183, 
in e. following - -t. 

170. PossEessor/ACTOR SINGULAR first, 
second and fourth person. In verb-like 
absolutive forms in predicative and similar 
syntactical position, reference to third 
person goal is included. Number of pos- 
sessed/goal is marked by preceding 110. 
111 has the alternant ¢, except in E before 
122 + 170 where 113 does not occur. 

171. A -p my, J.112 + 171 e. -kip, c., w. 
-k, 113 + 171 -nip; 122 + 171 -mip only 
in 190 and verbal forms, elsewhere relative 
like absolutive. E has *-ka (*-k-ka, *-t-ka) 
~ 122 + 171 *-m-a (*-k-m-a, *-m-a), 
but cp. 151.” 

172. A -(x)in /-m, E *-(i)n your, you, 
absolutive alternant. 112 + 172 AE -kin, 
113 + 172 A e. -txin, c., w. -t, E *-tin. 

173. A c. -is, e. -in, E *-t (< *-kit) 
your, you, relative alternant.”) 122 + 173 
A ¢. -mis, e. -min, E *-pkit > *-pit, 112 
+ 122 + 173 Ac. -kimis, E *-kpit (113 + in 
A ec. like 172).” 

174. A -(x)in /-m (like 172), E *-ni 
his own, himself. 112 + 174 E *-kni, 113 
+ 174E ?*-tni > *-ni (A like 172). 

17 0.c. p. 172, hesitatingly. 

18 The actual independent pronouns in E are 
for second person il- + 122 + 172, 182-3, ep. 6.1 
no. 33 and Hammerich §89, and for first person 4. 
no. 3 + 201 + 150 in nw., e., but sw. singular also 
+ -i (231?) + 151, du.-pl. wankuk, wankuta, a. 
wankuta (cp. 212?), cp. Bogoraz 1934, §27, and 
Hammerich §147. 

% Also, without 122, actor in interrogative and 
imperative forms and actor/goal in appositional. 

20 Thalbitzer 1921, pp. 52, 54. 

1 — also actor in interrogative forms, cp. 160. 


22 Cp. Uhlenbeck 1905, p. 762, and Thalbitzer 
1921, p. 54. 
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175. A -m, E *-mi = 122 + 174. 112 
+175A c. -kim, E *-kmi. 

180. PossEssoR/ACTOR NON - SINGULAR 
first, second and fourth person. Like 170, 
but in A no preceding 110 and in E nw., e. 
only 111 *-q- (or ¢) and 112. 

181. A c. -mas our, we, absolutive and 
relative, A e. -man only in 153. E has du. 
*_puk, pl. *-put (Hammerich; sw. H. -wuk, 
-wut after vowel, -puk, -put after con- 
sonant) ~ 122 + 181 *-mnuk, *-pta.’® A -s, 
E *-t, *-t- seems to be 113, and E *-k 112; 
ep. 150. 

182. A e., c. -dix, w. -yix, E *-tik (Ham- 
merich; sw. H. -sik after vowel, -tik after 
consonant) your, you two. 122+ 182 Ae, 
c. -mbdix, E *-ptik. 

183. A e., w. -ci, ¢. -cix, E *-ci your, 
you. 122+ 183 A e. -mci, c. -meix, E 
*-pei. 

184. A e., c. -dix, E *-tik (Hammerich; 
sw. H. -sik after vowel, -tik after con- 
sonant) their own, themselves (A e. and E 
sw. dual only, like 182). 

185. Ae. V., c. -max, E e. *-mik (sw. 
*miknik) = 122 + 184 (later A e. 122 
+ 182 instead). 

186. A e. V. -din (ep. 184 and 112, 113), 
E sw. -zip/-tin their own, themselves (later 
A e. 183 instead). 

187. Ae. V. -map, E sw. -mip = 122 
+ 186 (later A e. -m-din and 122 + 183 
instead). 

190. LocaL cases occur in A in a re- 
stricted number of location words (post- 
positions) together with 130, 170, 180 (but 
132, 133 instead of 181). Morphologically 
they go with 120, but differ syntactically. 
In E, on the contrary, local cases, like 140, 
150, are always final and may follow 112 
directly and fuse with 113 and 122. 

191. A 130 + -n ~ -m- + 170, 180 
locative = 120 relative, but cp. E *-ni, 
*-mi, 291 and phonetically 172, 174, 175. 

23 Uhlenbeck 1905, p. 764, and—also for 182— 


Thalbitzer 1921, p. 54. 
24 Cp. Uhlenbeck 1907, p. 15. 
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Eg. Ae., c. il-a-n in it, at it etc., E ilu-a-ni 
in its interior, within it, A c. iqya-m nag-a-n 
in the interior of, inside the kayak (absol. 
iqyam nag-a), nag-mi-p inside by me, 
within me (cp. E G naa-q, pl. nassa-t belly 
etc.). A e. imin, c. imis to you etc., but ir- 
regular e. nuy, c. pus fo me; ikin to them, 
us two, but nam to him, pi:n to them, us ~ 
am, -im, e.g. c. aniqdu-:m-a:n to his own 
child. 

192. A 130 + -:n ~ e. -ki-m- + 170, 
180 ablative, e.g. e. ila from him, ilin 
from them, ilkimip, c. analogical ilami:p, 
w. ilumikan from me. Perhaps < *-yan ~ 
*kon-, cp. 292. E *-n/min (sw. = 195), e. 
-n/mit may be influenced by 191, 195. 

193. E -kun, e. -kut prosecutive. 

194. E -n/mun, e. -n/mut allative. 

195. E -n/mik instrumental. 

196. E -tun, e. -tut equative may follow 
other 190 and is apart. 

The restricted occurrence of local cases 
in A is very possibly secondary, but it is 
too early to decide whether the parallelism 
between this case of structural difference 
and the cases 140 and 150 is accidental or 
not. 


3. The demonstratives and in part the 
interrogatives (listed in 4) are characterized 
by particular sets of suffixes and suffix alter- 
nants. The E stems are monosyllabic and 
end, at least before some suffixes, in a con- 
sonant. The A stems are for the most part 
dissyllabic, ending in -a- or -u-, but his- 
torically at least these vowels seem to ‘be 
suffixes (200). Some A demonstratives are 
attested as consonant stems in composition 
with a following apa- side, half or hada- 
direction, e.g. no. 13 ulam (h)ak-apan up 
under the ceiling (ula- house), no. 18 atxa(m) 
qiy-ana-: east side of Atka, no. 20 qax- 
hada-: east direction, no. 23 sak-adan ayalu- 
pis front teeth, cp., with 122 in the attribute, 
alayu-m apan on the sea, cuyu-m hada: 
north direction and the location word ili-m 
hadan (stem il-) inside by the door (in the 
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direction of the interior). Also the -a- of 
some stems is or may be missing before 
certain suffixes (before 212 no. 12, 16 -a- ~ 
¢; before 291 no 2 ¢., w. ¢, no. 12, 15 e. 
-a- ~ 9; before 305 no. 13, 15 e., c. ¢). 

This type of stem composition, which is 
apparently unique in A, may be compared 
with the E anaphoric ‘prefix’ (4, 25) which 
seems to be an originally independent stem, 
but occurs only before demonstratives. 

200. A stem vowels indicating ANGULAR 
RELATION when in contrast, i.e. suffixed 
to the stem pairs in -ik- : -ak-. 

201. -a straight, right (up, in front etc.). 

202. -u obliquely. The stems 3 wa- ~ 
yu-, 15 hawa- ~ hayu- (and 20.2 ?) perhaps 
contain this -u- if -w- < -yu- before vowel 
and not -yu- < -w- before consonant.?5 

The vowel stems occur in sentence or 
phrase final position with anaphoric or 
weakly deictic value, e.g. A c. tayakup wa 
TI bought it (scil. the thing in question which 
I am holding), kin hija who is that?,... 
mal hayumakus (15 + 306 +) hawa that’s 
why they do that, Ae. J. ayayacxisax qaku 
the beautiful woman sitting in there, wakux 
(3 + 212 + 112) anakin wa these parents 
here of his, cp. 230. 

To 201 cp. E -a deictic (‘interjectional’), 
e.g. sw. B. wani (3 + 201 + 291) wa see, 
here it is, G—with the usual doubling of the 
final spirant in deictic forms without ‘pre- 
fix’-—uwwa ~ ugga there it is, awwa there 
in the north, but kina-una (3 + 211) who is 
it? 

After the stems otherwise in -ak- E sw., 
nw. and in no. 19 e. C, but apparently not 
the more eastern dialects, have an -m- 
without any obvious distinctive value, -akm- 
contrasting with -am-, -ay- and/or -aw-. 

210. PRONOMINAL NUMBER. 

211. A -n, E -na singular absolutive. 


25 w occurs in Ae. and c. only; in w. > min 4. 
no. 3 and mayyi-, e., ¢. wayyi- mussel, maxta-, 
e. waxta- pity, hamay-, c. haway-, e. ~ hayuy- 
tow, but > @ in no. 9 and afayax, e. awayax oul, 
qaga-, e., c. qawa- sea lion, cp. 6.8. 
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212. -ku- non-singular, A and E sw. 
+ 112, 113, E, nw., e. + -a (G as relative) 
+ nw. 112, ¢, but stem 27 + 212+ 112, 
113 also in E nw., e.”6 

In A 200 precede, in E the consonantic 
stem with the following assimilations: -k-n- 
> nw. -kn- or -pn-, e. -pn- or, G always, 
-DD-. -y-n- > partly nw., e. -mn-, G -pp-. 
-m-n- > e. -mn-, -pn-, -wn-, G -nn-. -m-k- 
> nw., e. -pk-, c. also -wk-, G -kk-. -wk-, 
~y-k- > G -kk- (sw. non-phonemic unvoic- 
ing only). -n-k- > G -kk-. No. 3 is sw., nw., 
e. u-na, -ku(-), no. 2 man-na, ma-ku(-) 
(nw. ~ mat-ku-). -km- + 210 > a., sw. 
-kum- + or, also nw., -kim- + (before 
vowel > nw. -ym- or, also e. C, -pm-). 
In A no. 12, 16, when no 200, -p-k-, -m-k- 
> -:k-. 

220. PRONOMINAL RELATIVE singular. 

221. A 200 + -mn, w.~ -: < 131 + 121? 

222. E. a., sw. -u- + 122, nw., e. -u- (by 
2, 3, 21), -yu-/-su- (ep. 131) + 122 + 201. 

Forms with 210, 220 may behave syn- 
tactically like forms with 110, 120, but are 
also frequent before, in E also after, noun- 
like forms in phrases with number and case 
agreement, while noun-like forms in A seem 
to combine in attribute + head phrases 
only. 

In E local case suffixes may follow 212 
and 222, being in a., sw. like 190, in nw., e. 
like 290 if not otherwise indicated below 
(in nw., e. 212 + -n- pl. and 201 after 222 
when indicated). 

230. Drrctic, in A goes structurally with 
300. 

231. A -ya (< -y- + 131 or 201?) + 132 
+ 112, 1383 + 113, e.g. c. wa-ya Lan this 
here is my son, hipa-ya-pis see, there they 
are. ? + 175 in wa-ya-:m now, e. gana- 
-ya-"m, ¢c. -yi-:m when, cp. c. hama-Li-:m 
(16 + 301 +) long time ago. E sw. 201 + 
-i ‘strictly impersonal, always in an ex- 
clamatory sense, only when the object re- 
ferred to is in sight.’”?” Cp. also -yu- in sw. 


% Uhlenbeck 1907, p. 42, Thalbitzer 1921, p. 
54. 


7B 


Barnum §361. 
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qam-yu-q you in there etc. and. the nw., e. 
‘vocatives’, sg. 222 + -a ~ -ak, G qas- 
su-m-a-a etc., pl. G 212 + 111 + 183 + 
-aa, qak-ku-~y-si (-aa) etc. 

290. LOcAL CASES. 

291. A 200 + e. -nun, ¢. -, w. -QU ~ 
-p* locative (like 191 including semantically 
allative), ep. -ju- in 293 and 191 -n; in ¢. 
stem 28 + -p ~ -n. 301 + e., c. -yan < 
131 or 201 + 191 ? E 201 + 191 -a-ni. 

292. A 200 + e. -:yan (so e. on Atka, 
J. has ~yan), ¢., w. -:x (w. J. gram. also 
~ya)*® ablative, 301 + e. -yayan < 131 + 
192 *-yan (*-yon) ? E a., sw. (H. 201 +) 
-kin, nw., e. stem 28 + -kin, L -kit, else- 
where 201 + *-k(a)n- + 201 > -anpa. 

293. A 200 + e., c. -juéayan, w. -nuyax 
prosecutive (way or direction), cp. -pu- 
in 291, -da- in e.V. ana-da-min opposite, 
before me (ana- side) etc., ? 301 + -yan in 





291 and e. atmudayan downwards, qusa- | 


mudayan upwards, V. snanamudayan aside, 
snajamudayi- go aside.” KE has a., sw. (H. 
201 +) -xun, -yun, nw., e. ? 201 + *-yn- 
+ 201 > -uuna.* 

294. E a., sw. 201 + -wuk, resp. -wut, 
-wit, nw., e. -up-a allative, ? cp. 28 na- + 
nw. -un ~ -u (also + 193), e.G -uk where, 
where is (all. nw., e. + 194). 212, 222 + nw., 
e. -unpa probably influenced by 292, ep. 
192, 194. 

28Cp. e.g. A e., c. kunin, w. kun on them. 

Cp. e.g. A e., c. ma:yan, w. ma:x he to do, 


e., Cc. Nayan, W. ~ naya, nax in it. 
30 See 6. no. 67, 47, 42 resp. 


3t To E 193, 293 -kun ~ -yun is perhaps related 


the temporal suffix sw. -ku, nw. -yu, W -yun, e. 
-yu, e.g. in sw. unuaku tomorrow (unuaq morning), 
nw. unuayu, e. unnuayu tonight (unnuaq night), 
ep. + 193 unnuakkut during the night; nw., e. 
aqayu tomorrow, + 131 + -yu(n) aqayuayu(n) 
the day after tomorrow, + 193 G aqayukkut the 
day after, the following day; sw. 3 + 122 + -ku 


uumiku nezt time, e. G 25 + -yu tassuuyu ina | 


little while, + 293 tassuuna through there. A qila- 
yan tomorrow (cp. 6.2 no. 48) looks like 131 + 
121 or 191, ep. qila-m in the morning (122 or cp. 
E 122 + 191 -mi?), and e. amy-a:n by night (amax 
night) looks like 131 + 192, but c. has amy-a:x ~ 
e. influenced -a:yan so that comparison with E 
can not be discarded offhand. 
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(295. 212, 222 + nw., e. -inna instrumen- 
al, cp. 292, 294.) 

296. E a., sw. -tin equative, e.g. wa-tin 
thus, a. ma-tin now, maatin lately, recenily, 
e. G + 201 > maanna now (190 may fol- 
low). 212, 222 nw., e. + 201 + 196. 

300. Some of the A derivation suffixes 
occurring typically (but not exclusively) 
with demonstrative stems may be listed 
here for reference: 


301. e. -li-, c. -Li- just, rather, again. 
302. -:yi-, with location word stems 
-uryi- being. 


303. -:txa- place, be. 

304. -:ya- arrive, get to. 

305. -mu- approach. 

306. -ma- too, in turn, act like. 

Other derivation suffixes, including tense 
suffixes, may then follow; stems 4 and 16 
are attested with directly following tense 
suffixes. 

In E some derivation suffixes may follow 
case suffixes in demonstratives and some 
other words, e.g. G 294 + :sam-upa-innaq 
only, just out on the sea, sam-up-nay-pu-q 
he goes down, seaward. The usual types of E 
derivation are closely parallel to the A ones. 


4. DEMONSTRATIVE STEMS in A and FE.” 

1. A uk-a- in here, in this room or village. 
E a., sw. uk- a. here, close to speaker, sw. 
approaching. 

2. A ud-a- along here, lying stretched out 
or lying in general. E has mat- + 210, 222 
~ ma- + 290 ~ nw., e. mayy-/mass- 
+ 201 (< *mad- ?) here, sw. in general, 
inanimate. 

3. A e@., 6. w-a- ~ yu- + 306, w. ma-*5 
here, by or close to speaker, + 306 right 
now. E u- + 210, 220 ~ a., sw. w-a-, nw., 
€. uw- ~ uyy- + 290 here, there, pointed 
at, a. near or coming to speaker.* 

* The sources are summarized very briefly 
only. For A V. and J. are quoted specifically only 
when differing significantly from the c. materials; 
the disappearance of initial h- in later A e. and 
the change 5 > y in A w. are not explicitly indi- 
cated. For ‘prefix’ forms see 25. 

3% Thalbitzer 1921, p. 54. Cp. footnote 18. 
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4. A um-a- right behind there, invisible, 
near, + 306 just, then, thus. EF im- + 201 
thus as follows, + 210, 220 that previously 
mentioned, that time. 

5. A ik- + 201 c. right over there; +- 202 
right there aside. E ik-*4 over there, sw. on the 
opposite, in front, nw. within view, e. G 
in the north, A in the south, near.*® 

6. A c. in-a- right there in front, +- 302 
next in time. E a., sw. in- ~ a. in- + 292, 
sw. in + -yuq (231) ~ i-, y-a- + 290 there, 
a. aside, not very far from speaker, sw. 
on the other side. 

7. A ak- + 201 e., c. over there, way out 
there, c. last in time; + 202 e., c. out of the 
way, back there, V. walking far away. E a.., 
sw. akm- over there, sw. hill or stream etc. 
in between. 

8. A e., w. ay-a- on the other side, c. 
found only in ay- apa-n id. cp. 3. E a., sw. 
ay- there on the other side. 

9. Ae., c. aw-a, w. a8a- passing there, c. 
+ 302 time; in the materials not quite 
clearly distinguishable from no. 15. E aw- 
over there, sw. somewhere, passing, H. down 
south far away, nw. far away out of sight, 
e. G in the north, A in the south, distant. 

10. A am-a- away out of sight, certainly 
attested only + 300 and in c. am-ana-n 
across, behind, cp. 16. E am- over there, nw. 
beyond reach; not in G. 

11. A hik- + 201 right up there; +- 202 
right up there aslant as on bank from beach, 
V. walking, standing near. E pik- up there, 
sw. in plain view, e. C, G in the east, A 
in the west, near. 

12. A hip-a- there by you or as just men- 
tioned, + 306 there, then. E sw. pip- ~ 
pi- + 201, 290 back there.*® 

13. A hak- + 201 way up there, directly 
above, standing upright there; + 202 c. 

34 Jenness 1928 nw. B inna, taikna and e. C 
inna (abs.), ikinna (rel.) he yonder perhaps in 
part to no. 6. 

35 Cp. Uhlenbeck 1907, p. 45, and Thalbitzer 
1921, p. 54. 

3% Possibly trace of the contrast 11 : 12 in nw. 


M Rasmussen p. 134 pik-, pin- + 293 through here, 
scil. by the window, resp. by the roof-hole. 
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way up there aslant as inland from beach, 
V. standing far away. E a., sw., nw. pakm-, 
? nw. M, e. C pak- ~ pay- (cp. 14) up 
there, sw. on top, nw., e. in the sky. 

14. A hay-a- up along there, e.g. clothes 
line under the ceiling, reindeer herd along 
the hillside, + 302 upper teeth, mustache. 
E a., sw. pay- up there, a. inland. 

15. Ae., c. haw-a- ~ hayu- + 306 drop- 
ping, passing there; there, anaphoric, often 
for pl. corresponding to 12 for sg.; + 306 
they there, thus, J. e. awa-, w. aBa- + 304 
fall (pole, person), cp. no. 9. E paw- up, 
back there, inland etc., G in the east, A in 
the west, distant. 

16. A e., c. ham-a- behind over there, in- 
visible, far, there as previously mentioned 
or known, + 306 there, then, sometimes. 
E pam- back there, a. behind the speaker, 
sw. on top, nw. beyond the hills etc., e. N 
up there; not in G. 

17. Ae., c. qik- + 201 c. right out there 
‘in the corridor’, J. by the entrance; + 202 
c. right back in here as by the wall in the 
room where the speaker is, V. sitting in 
front. 

18. A e. J. qiy-a- standing inside by the 
door, e., c. + 290, 302 etc. east, qiya-:5i- e. 
north, c. northeast (ep. adi- lip, edge ?). 
E has sw. kiyuy- ~ ki- + 290, nw., e. kiy- 
~ kiw-, G kiy- sw. in the rear of house, 
up stream, aft in boats, H. there northeast, 
nw. up there on a shelf or sleeping platform, 
M inside, e. C, I out there, N, I by the house 
entrance, G in the south, A in the north, 
near.*” 

19. A e., c. qak- + 201 outside there, J. 
in front of the entrance or in the anteroom, 
+ 290 c. east; + 202 in there, c. in the other 
room or e.g. when the speaker is out fishing, 
in the village, J. farthest in front, farthest 
in the rear of a house. E a., sw., nw. qakm-, 
e.C qapm- outside there. 

19.2. E qam- inside there, nw., e. also 
outside there, when the speaker is outside, 
resp. inside. 

20. A e. qay-a- J. standing in front of the 
entrance to the house, + 290 c. east; qay- 
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+ hada- e., w. northeast, c. southeast, + 
-ana- e.J. bow end of kayak. 

20.2. A qaw- ~ qayu- in e.V. kauliangin, 
kaguliangin (c. qawalapis) Umnak-Una- 
laska people.* E qaw- sw. rear, up stream, 





nw. east, W north, e. G in the south, A in | 


the north, distant. 

21. A ukna- right down there, c. as on 
beach from bank, J. below, in the middle. 
E has kan- ~ kat- + 222 down there, a. by 


the seashore, sw. a little way down, nw. | 


north, e. G west, A east, near. 

22. A una- down along there, V., J. 
farther down than 21, + 302 e.J. lower 
(teeth); un-aya-n, c. -s* seasiders, general 
name of the Aleuts. E un- down there, sw. 
H. at the coast, nw., e. seaward; a., sw. 
uny- down there, a. seaward, sw. B. below, 
H. on the coast. 

22.2. E a., sw., nw. uw- ~ sw. uy- + 210 


a., sw. in front, forward in boats, sw. down | 


stream, nw. M in the west.5® 

23. A sak-a- vertically down there as on 
floor from table, way down there (opposite 
no. 13 + 201), far out there on the sea, J. 
also out on the middle of the floor. E a., 
sw. cakm-, nw. saym-, M sanm-; ? e. N + 
211 say-na down there, nw. B west. 


23.2. E a., sw. cam-, nw., e. sam- down | 


there, a. in the open, in the sea, sw. straight 
down, nw. seawards, e. G west, A east, 
distant.” 


37 Cp. E sw. B. kfiiin (= ki(y)an) the rear por- 
tion of the Ingldk (sleeping platform), nw. kiwan, 
kiwat- the right wall of a house when entering the 
door, east side, e. kuyat- the side one has on one’s 
left when facing the open sea, viz. on the west 
coast: south, on the east coast: north. 

88 Veniaminov in Hrdli¢ka, The Aleutian and 
Commander Islands, Philadelphia 1945, p. 21. 
East of them come the kigigun (c. qiyi:yus: 
18+) and, from Unimak to Unga, the kagap 
taiagungin (= qayan tayayunin : 20), west of 
them, on the Four Mountains, akugan or akugun 
(7 + 202), ibid. For the orientation and organiza- 
tion of the ancient Aleut communal dwellings 
see 0.c. pp. 43 ff. 

Cp. E nw. uwan, uwat- the right wall of a 
house when inside facing the door, west. What is 
nw. M ukinna down there? 

40 Thalbitzer 1921, p. 54, to A 23. 
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24. A sad-a- e., w. outside of the house, V. 
on the road, c. + 291, 301 id.; c. sada- 
yu- northwest. Also, or perhaps properly, a 
location word :e.J. sada-: the sea side of it, 
é., ¢., W. Sadan outside, along the shore, by the 
wall of it, c. sad-uzyi- outside (opposite il-u :yi- 
inside), ep. E Nunivak caipa, nw. sa:, 
saya, Sa:pa, e. sa:, sa:wa tts front side, wall. 

25. A w. taya- and tama- are anaphorics 
corresponding to e., c. 15 and 16, ? ep. e., 
c. ta:man then, later, tata:m again, tacim, 
e. ~ tacin, w. taci still, yet. Cp. the E 
anaphoric ‘prefix’, before vowel, m- and s- 
:ta- (a. only + 1, 3, sw. + 2, 3) ~ a. 
taz- + 6; before k-:a. tax-, nw., e. ta- 
+ 21 ~ nw., e. tak- + 18; before q- : nw. 
tat-, M, e. taq-, C tat- ~ tap-; before p-: 
nw. tat-, M, e. C tat- ~ tay-, e. tay-, G 
tap-. After ta- stems 3 and 4 + 210, 220 
seem to have coalesced in G; and nw. M, 
e. C, N taina, taisuma this, yon is probably 
a variant of ta- + 4 and/or 3, cp. 22 and 
N, I tain- + 290 out on the open sea. E e. 
taywa, G ta:wa then, nw. M, e. C, N, I 
tayw-, ta:w- + 290 there seems to be ta- 
+ 3. In nw., e. tayya, tassa there it is, that 
is enough etc., G + 290 there where you are, 
the stem seems to be just the ‘prefix’, < 
*tay- ?, cp. na:- ~ nassa-, A nay- in 191 
and no. 2 above. Perhaps this is the stem 
of the A personal pronouns and E *-tkin 
you in 150 as no. 3 is the stem of the E 
first person pronouns. 

26. Ae. nin- in V. + 212 nikun this, so, 
+ 291 ninun here, + 301 ninaliyan exactly 
here; J. nawa thus, there; V. nama-n, + 
212 nakun that, he, they, correspond to no. 
6, 15, 16 resp. and may contain another 
‘prefix’. Cp. 28 E na- (?). 

The following interrogatives share some 
morphological features with demonstra- 
tives: 

27. A sg. abs. rel. kin, + 212 du. kim- 
ku-x, pl. -n, c. -s, E sg. abs. kina, rel. a. 
kitum, sw., nw., e. kia, + 212 a., sw. kin-, 
nw. kit-ku-k, -t, e. G kikkut who.” 

28. A qana- + 290 where, + 231 when, 


41 Uhlenbeck 1907, p. 46, Thalbitzer 1921, p. 54. 
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cp. qana:y how many and e., c. qa:ta: 
where is, e.V. qa(:)tam-adan any-, every- 
where. E has na- + 290 (in part 190), but 
cp. sw. qapjavak, nw., e. qapa when (past), 
qaqu(-yu) when, sometime (future), qanuq 
how, qapsit etc. how many and the sw. in- 
terrogative particle -qa (written -ka). Per- 
haps A qa-na- is qa- + na-. 

A alqu- what, do what, on the contrary, 
is like E sw. ca- id. an ordinary noun-verb; 
E nw., e. su- in part follows 27. 


5.1. The A demonstratives listed above 
can be synchronically analyzed in terms of 
perspective and aspectual contrasts cor- 
responding to the phonemic contrasts be- 
tween the initial consonants and/or vowels 
and the final consonants: 

To the referent field, no. 1-4 u- ~ 4, 
are opposed, in two distances, near (close 
vowel) and distant (open vowel), four fields 
: unbounded level, no. 5-10 i-, a-, and high 
or general, no. 11-16 hi-, ha-; bounded 
sectional, no. 17-20 qi-, qa-, and low-angular, 
no. 21-23(-24) u--, sa-. 

Two aspectual states are opposed in all 
fields: definite or focused (-k-) and indefi- 
nite (continuant). In the latter visibility 
is specified as distinct (illabial continuant), 
zero (-m-) and changing or indifferent 
(-w-/-yu-) in the referent and unbounded 
distant fields. By 200 angular relation to the 
referent is specified in the definite state of 
the unbounded and the sectional fields, but 
fuses with distance in the low-angular field. 

Thus, for example, of the stems attested 
as anaphorics and corresponding to 25-26, 
no. 12 hip-a- and 15 haw-a-/hayu- would 
differ markedly from each other and from 
no. 3 w-a-/yu- only as to distance, and no. 
4 um-a- and 16 ham-a-, less specific as to 
distance, would only have the mark of zero 
visibility added. 

5.2. The system of E sw.—and E a.— 
seems to be very similar. No. 4 im-, however, 
is perhaps better taken to the near level 
field, and the -m- term extends also to the 
sectional and low fields. 
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Toward the east more and more contrasts 
seem to be lacking. The twelve stems of G, 
no. 25 not included, could be interpreted 
in terms of two distances, near-present and 
distant-absent, in two relative fields on the 
one hand, deictic (8, 4) and general (2, 
19.2), and, on the other hand, four fields 
oriented in relation to the open sea, right 
(5, 9) and left (18, 20.2), front (21, 23.2) 
and back (11, 15). 


6. The sound correspondences involved 
in the A-E comparisons suggested above 
are simple and recur in other instances, but 
the subject can not, of course, be fully 
treated here. 

6.1. The VOWEL PHONEMES a, U, i, of A 
and E, usually correspond one to one. See 
above passim and e.g. 29 A anyi- breath, 
breathe, any-ayi- life, live, E nw. aniq-, sw., 
e. aniy-niq breath; 30 A apu(-)na-, E api- 
big; 31 A alax two, E alla another;” 32 A 
il-, E ilu- interior, see 191; 33 A ila-, E ila 
part, companion, relatwe;* 34 A iy-lay- 
spear, J. shaft of throwing weapons, iy- + 
causative -ni- pul down, + frequentative 
-Oyu- c. waierfall, etc., E sw. iy-t- fall 
down, nw., e. iyi-t- throw away, a., nw., e. 
iyi-maq foreshaft of harpoon; 35 A ik(-)la- 
firewood, E sw. ki-, nw. iy-, e. in-niq fire, 
e. iki-t- set fire to; 36 A c. unyi(m)sitxa (uny- 
+ 122 + under), E unig, sw. ung-, nw. 
uny-, e. G uyn- armpit; 37 A uluya-, E 
Nunivak uluwag, nw. uluaq, e. uluak ~ 
ulussa- cheek.“ 

Au / Ei in 4, ep. 38 A unuei- sii, + -t- 
sit down, E nw., e. ik-si--, ini-t- id. etc. and 
below 58, 66, 77. 

A @/ Ei, sw. ¢ seems to refiect a reduced 
vowel: 39 A e.. V. yalyiq upper opening in a 
dwelling, smokehole, E sw. yalig, nw. iyaliq, 
iyalag, e. iyalaa-q ~ iyalassa- window; 
40 A yu- pass beiween, through, + -t- V. 
bore, E e. iyut- sting (insect); 41 A li-:da- 
like, resemble, (cp. 91b), E Nunivak (Ham- 

“ Cp. Rask-Thalbitzer 1921, pp. 46, 49. 


483Cp. Thalbitzer 1921, p. 52. 
44 Rask-Thalbitzer 1921, pp. 43, 48. 
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merich) lixtox, E nw., e. ili- vuq behaves so 
and so; 42 Ae. V sn(-)apa-, E sw. sna-, e, 
sini, sina- edge, side; 43 A sla-, E sw. sla, 
nw., e. sila ouédoors, atmosphere; 44 A ¢, 
sxi- Ouy- drizzle, E G siqiy-, siqi-t- splash, 
sprinkle. See also 63-5, 91-2.—A ¢/ E u, 
sw. ¢ in 3, cp. 94.—The disappearance of 
these vowels explains, for most cases in E 
a., sw. and for some cases at least in A, the 
occurrence of initial clusters and con- 
sonants other than those indicated in 6.2-5.% 

The correspondences in medial position 
are somewhat unclear. A a / E i and u in 
185, 187, 192, 292 and 181 perhaps reflect 
reduced vowels. 

Finally i and u do not occur in A except 
some obviously secondary cases in A w., and 
-i, E -i, in 188. Ag / E -i in 174-5, 191. A 
-a / E -u in 141 may, however, have been 
influenced in A by 131. A vowel length: 
refiects any postvocalic vowel. 

6.2. The vELAR and MIDPALATAL STOPS, 
q and k, correspond one to one initially 
and medially in 19, 20, 28 and 132, 141-2, 
1, 5, 7 and e.g. 45 A qani:x, c. + 113 qani: 
yis snow, V. hail, E qanik, G + 113 ganiit 
falling, snow;** 46 A qaya- hill, high, E a. 
qayi-, sw. qai-, nw., e. qaa- lop, surface; 
47 A qusa-, E quli, qula- upper part, space 
above, ep. also E nw., e. qutsik- be in high 
altitudes; 48 A qila- morning, e.J. -qila- 
near future, E nw., e. + 195 gqilamik 


quickly, soon; 49 A kap-, kana- top of house | 


etc., overground part of plant, E sw. kanpiq 
top of a plant etc., nw. kaniaq headwaters, e. 
kapi landside etc., kaniq promontory, kayyi 
bunch of flowers in the top of a plant; 50 A 
kayu- muscle, strength, E nw. kayuaq 
biceps, e. G katsuaq the inner muscle of the 
upper arm; 51 A c. + 113 kuyyis loins, 
reins, EF G kuyak, + 113 kutsat loin;*’ 52 
A kini- younger brother (c. also sister), e. 
kin- -uyi- younger, smaller, E kinu hinder 








pari, sw. kiguqli-a the one after him, his | 


younger brother; 53 A kiy-, E kiy-, kii- bite, 


46 See Hammerich 3 ff. 
4 Rask-Thalbitzer 1921, pp. 48, 45. 
47Cp. Thalbitzer 1921, p. 51. 
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Ae. kiy-usi-, E sw. ky-un, nw., e. kiy-un, 
-ut tooth;® 54 A aki- price, E aki- opposite, 
equivalent, price; 55 A tuku- chief, boss, 
rich, E sw. tuku- rich, nw. tukku- host, 
guest, e. G tukku-~y- be generous. See also 
86, 88, 89 and 35, 56; A q- / E k- in 18 may 
in A have been influenced by 19-20. 

In clusters before and after c, s, t and 
finally A has the spirants corresponding to 
q and k (see 111, 44 and 112, 182, 184-5, 
45). But Veniaminov still heard stops. 
The c., w. final stops are secondary (see 
footnote 15). 

6.8. The E prREPALATAL affricate c (nw., 
e. sibilant s) and the E penta stop t 
correspond to A s, ¢, t. 

Prepalatal sibilant s initially in 23, 24, 
42-44 (E sw. c- > s- before consonant) 
and e.g. 56 A saki:y- + 113 ¢. -is ribs, E + 
113 Nunivak cakiayit, nw. sakiayit, e. N 
sakicat, G sakissat chest, sg. G sakiak rib; 
57 (?) A sicin, c. sicin, EK a. stamat, sw. 
stauman, nw., e. sitamat, B, G sisamat 
four;® but apparently affricate in 58 A 
euyu- (1) north, (2) sand, E(1) sw. ciu-, nw., 
e. siwu-, G suyu- forepart of kayak etc., 
+ -yaq front,” (2) nw., e. siuyaq sand;5! 
and medially affricate in 183 and 38; dental 
stop initially in 150, 25, 55 and e.g. 59 A 
c. tayayu- salty, E sw., e. taya- yu-, G + 
113 tayatsut salt; 60 A tut- e. listen, + 
-ta- hear, c. also feel, understand, E nw., e. 
tusay- hear etc., and medially in 61 A 
atagan, E sw. ataucig, nw., e. atausiq 
one;*® 62 A, E -tu- have a big, many, e.g. 
54 + 62 A aki-tu-, E G aki-su- (-t- > 
-s- after -i-) be expensive. 

However, E ti-, -ti- corresponds to A c¢ 
in 63 A cna- hair of animals, c. also human 
body hair, E G tipi pubic hair, tipayuk its 
(the reindeer’s) beard; 64 A cxa- séeal, E 

48 Thalbitzer 1921, p. 52. 

“© Thalbitzer 1921, p. 46. 

50 For A north, E front cp. 4, no. 24; the activ- 
ity of the Aleuts has mainly been directed toward 
the Bering Sea, see Hrdlicka o.c. p. 36. 

5t'Thalbitzer 1921, p. 52. 

8% Cp. Thalbitzer 1921, p. 52. 

88 Thalbitzer 1921, p. 49. 
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tiyu- take, seize, cp. tiylik- steal; 65 A 
cma- tail of fish, of whale, E sw. B. tma, H. 
tima, nw., e. timi, tima- body; 66 A *quciq 
+ 132 > c. qucikix, + 131 > e., c. quex-a- 
interval, midst, E sw. qukka- (?), nw., e. 
qitiq, qitq- middle, center. Cp. also 57 and 
and 67 A at- ~ ac- lower part in e. atmu- 
Sayan 293, c. atxul- lower part of body, e.J. 
aci(m)kuyan on the ground, below, c. acu:yi-8 
lower teeth etc., E sw. aci-, nw., e. ati-, ata- 
lower part; 68 A -t- ~ -sa-, + 160 -ca, E 
-t- causative and inchoative suffix, e.g. in 
38, 40 and A asxa-t-, E tuqu-t- kill (make 
die); 69 A -usi-, -:si- ~ -:c- + 131, E -ut- 
means to, e.g. in 53, 71, 77, A -:sa-, E -ut- 
with, with regard to; 70 A asa-, E atiq, sw. 
atx-, nw., e. atq- name.*5 

In word final position c does not occur 
and -t only in E, -s only in A c. These cor- 
respond in 113, 173. Some E dialects and 
A e., w. have the nasal instead. 

6.4. LABIAL sToP occurs initially and 
medially in E and, reflecting older -m, 
finally in E e., but in A not at all, except 
in recent loanwords; in older loanwords 
Russian p > Am, mor k. 

E initial p-corresponds to A h- in 11-16 
and e.g. 71 A c. ha:si-, E sw. paphun, nw. 
payuti-k, e. pauti-k kayak paddle; 72 A c. 
huy- case (pillow case etc.), E nw., e. puu- 
~ puyyu- bag, case; 73 A huyuy- smoke, 
steam (from sea, voleano), E sw., nw. puyugq, 
e. puyu- ~ putsu- smoke, steam, mist; 74 A 
hutax thumb, E nw., e. putuyuq big toe; 
75 A hi- + -xta- etc. say, dell, call, E pi- 
do, get, come, say etc., and 82, 90. A h is 
probably an allophone of x, which seems to 
correspond to E medial p in 76 A sixi- 
break, spoil, E G sipi- split, cut to meces, 
burst; 77 A c. uxa:si- oar, row, E ipun, iput 
oar, G ipuy- row. 

6.5. The nasats of A and E, yp, n, m, 
correspond one to one in most cases: 9 
in 171, 187, 6, 12, 30, 38, 49, 52, 63, n in 
121, 172, 174, 191, 211, 291-2, 22, 27, 29, 
36, 42, 45; m in 122, 175, 185, 187, 4, 10, 

Cp. Thalbitzer 1921, p. 44. 

85 Thalbitzer 1921, p. 51. 
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16, 65. Initially, except for secondary cases, 
only n and m occur in E. A-E n- in 78 A 
nay- interior; cp. 191, E nw., e. naa-q ~ 
nayya-, nassa- belly. 

A’-m- / E -w- (~ -p-) in 181 may not be 
phonetic, but cp. 79 A e. a:max, a:my- + 
131, c: a:my-ix, w. > a:6ix, E auk < 
?*amk blood; 80 A-e., c. kamyi-, w. kafi- 
head, E a. kaxkaq, sw. Nunivak kaxxax, 
nw. kaw-yaq, kawsaq, e.G kassiq < 
*kawyiq crown of the head; 81 A tumya- 
E Nunivak tuxkayaa, nw. tuuyaq, e.G 
tuu- yaaq tusk, wory—A also foreshaft; 
82 A e.V. umxiq, c. humyi-x, E Nunivak 
puwaq, nw. puwak, e. G pua-k lung; 83 
A sami- < ? *samk- e.V. stone knife, c. 
tron, E sw. cawik tron, Nunivak cauwix a 
curved knife, a., nw., e. sawik knife—nw. 
also iron. 

Voiceless nasal phonemes occur only in A, 
but may be secondary as perhaps in 83. 

6.6 The VELAR and MIDPALATAL SPIRANTS 
of A and E correspond one to one: -y- in 
59, -y- in 8, 14, 18, 34, 39, 40, 53, 72 and 
e.g. in 84 A tuya- fist, knock, E G tuy- 
rest, strike against, fall on, tuyyay- cut or 
hack in; but to A -7- also E @ ~ -y- ~ 
-ss- (cp. 6.7), e.g. in 37, 56, 78, 80, 82 and 
85 A iya- start to fly, iya-si- wing, E *iyak- 
> sw. yax-, nw. izak-, isak-, e. isay- stretch 
out arms or wings, sw. yakuq, nw. izayuq 
isayugq, €. isaruq wing;** 86 A qi:ya- grass 
in general, E nw., e. qiyuk, G qisuk wood 
as material. 

The corresponding voiceless spirants seem 
to be allophonic in E but phonemic in A 
at least A c., except when they do not con- 
trast with stops: cp. 6.2 and no. 64. A 
~y- ~ -k- / E -k- in 192, 292 and A -x- 
~ ¢/ E *-k- ~ ¢ in 172 are so far unique. 

6.7. A has both PREPALATAL SPIRANT or 
semivowel y and a DENTAL SPIRANT 6 (w. > 
y), while E has only y (~ ss, ts, ¢). ToAy 
corresponds E y in 231, 46, 50, 51, 59 and 
87 A ayyay- walk, walk away, E sw. ayay- 
go away, travel, nw. ayak-, e. G ayay- 


% For E see Hammerich p. 20. 
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push, push away, A e. ayayu-, c. ayayu-, 
E sw. ayayu-, nw., e. ayauppiaq walking 
stick.” To A postvocalic 5 before a cor- 
responds E y in 88 A qida-, weep, cry, EG 
qissa-siy- burst into tears. 89 Ae. V. qidaya-n 
(113), E nw. W qizyaq, B qiyiyiq (Jen- 
ness’ -y- here < -y-), e. G. qiiq grey hair, 
90 A huda- dried fish, to dry (fish), E nw. 
puya, e. G puyak dried blubber. 91 A 5Sa- 
(< *oda-), E sw. ii, nw., e. iyi, G isi, isa- 
eye. 91 b A -:8a- resembling, adjoining, small, 
E sw. -uaq, e. G -usaq which resembles. 
To A postvocalic 5 before palatal vowel 
corresponds E s in 92 A di- (< *adi-) e. V. 
soot, c. + -mi- to smoke (fish, skin), E 
Nunivak (Hammerich) sex, nw., e. isig 
smoke (G particularly in the house), steam. 
To A postconsonantic 3 corresponds E t 
in 182, 184 (sw. ~ postvocalic -sik) and 
93 A -da-, E eG -tay- ~ (postvocalic) 
-say- be in the habit of. 

A voiceless y is perhaps a secondary 
phoneme: cp. w in 6.8. The A voiceless 
dental spirant is allophonic. 

6.8. The E LABIAL SPIRANT w corTe- 
sponds in 3, 9, 15, 20.2 to the A labio-velar 
semivowel w (w. > m or 8),2* but as indi- 
cated in 202 perhaps through y. Cp. 94 
Ae., c. Wax, Way- < ? *uxuaq smoke rising 
from a chimney, pipe etc., E uu-, uuk- 
burn, boil, roast, be burnt; 95 A avi- open the 
mouth, spread open (clam and the like), 
E sw. awik half, sw.,; nw., e. awik- divide, 
cut in two; 96 A uyi-, E sw. ui, nw., e. 
uwik, G uwi husband; 97 A iyaci-, E sw. 
yua- lu, a., nw., e. iwalu, G uyalu sinew. 
For A ep. also ec. (different informants) 
iw(i)ya:y- ~ i:yuya:y- bow, bow piece of 
kayak, ciW(i)ya:ka- ~ cixuya:ka- sparrow, 
the (i) being probably just a glide. 

6.9. A, E LATERAL 1 in 31-3, 37, 39, 41, 
43, 48, but As / E 1 (~ ts) in 47: ep. 98 
A e. -lix ~ -six (after consonant), c., w. 
-| ~ -s, -l- ~ -s- + 140, E -lu(-) apposi- 
tional; negative A -laka-n(-), E -na-; 99 A 
-li- ~ -si- get, make, become, be occupied 


57 Cp. Thalbitzer 1921, p. 44. 
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with etc., E sw. -li- make, become, -liuy- 
work in, be occupied with, e. G -liuy- make 
(-uy- repeatedly), -si- get, become. 

Voiceless lateral seems to be allophonic in 
E, but phonemic in A, at least in A c. Cp. 
100 A c. qituy-, E nw., e. qiluk- bark (dog, 
fox). 

A c. also has a phonemic contrast, 
medially, between voiced z and voiceless 
s, while A e., w. seem to have s only. Good 
A-E etymologies are still lacking. 

6.10. Consonant quantity is phonemic in 
E, but does not seem to be so in A: ep. e.g. 
54 and 55. In E the allophonic voiced ~ 
voiceless variation in spirants is tied up 
with the quantity and so also are perhaps 
some of the twofold A-E correspondences. 
Stress seems to be non-phonemic in both 
languages. 


7. Structurally Aleut and Eskimo are 
very similar, although of course there 
are some differences—but hardly more 
important ones than those mentioned in 
140, 150 and 190. Whole Aleut utterances 
can be transposed morpheme by morpheme 
into Eskimo, e.g. A c. aniqd u'-m? su’- 
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ku*- :nugqi®-du’-:sa®-du :ka*-lakay”-a", E G 
miiqga-p i tiyu-yin-ni__uti-llay-yk-umaa- 
ppila-a the child! (112)? what it (174)5 
takes** it (131)" will? not quickly’ come 
back® with (69)* it.® This fact as such, how- 
ever, can not be taken as a proof of genetic 
relationship, at least not at the present 
stage of comparative structural linguistics. 
The structural similarity between, say, 
some Lapp dialects and Norse is not as 
thorough, but still quite striking. Phonetic 
and semantic similarity between morphemes 
as such does not prove genetic relationship 
either. But when the similar morphemes are 
those which represent the most significant 
features of the similar structures, and when 
the phonetic similarities and dissimilarities 
are systematic, then no better explanation 
has so far been adduced than the assump- 
tion of genetic relationship. 

Although this essay is designed as an 
exploratory study, there can be little doubt 
that Aleut and Eskimo are closely related 
languages. Rasmus Rask and his successors 
seem to have been on the right track. 


58 The Eskimo version was accepted by a 
native from Greenland who visited Oslo. 
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SeLecrep Writincs oF Epwarp Sapir 
IN LANGUAGE, CULTURE, AND PERSONALITY. 
Edited by David G. Mandelbaum. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, University of California 
Press, 1949. 617 pp. $6.50. 

The task of selecting a representative 
collection of Sapir’s writings would tax the 
judgment of any editor. For in spite of 
Sapir’s short life, his monographs, articles, 
and reviews flowed in a voluminous and 
steady stream over a productive period of 
nearly thirty-five years. His writings en- 
compassed a wide range of topics in several 
distinct disciplines. And the quality of his 
writing was maintained at a level of orig- 
inality and richness that was just as steady 
as its volume. Sapir did not seem to ex- 
perience the ups and downs of inventiveness 
that normally plague a writer. Even in a 
brief review, where he would ostensibly be 
discussing a specific book, his fresh in- 
sights illuminated a circle of new problems 
with unsuspected significance. 

In spite of the difficulties invoived in 
choosing a representative group of Sapir’s 
writings, David Mandelbaum has _per- 
formed the task with admirable skill and 
sensitivity. Prefacing the volume is a brief 
introduction, presenting the salient facts 
of Sapir’s life and the main characteristics 
of his personality. 

The selections are grouped into three 
major parts: Language, Culture, and The 
Interplay of Culture and Personality. The 
first two parts are each subdivided into three 
topical sections. A short editor’s preface, 
introducing each part or section, points 
out some of the themes and the significance 
of the constituent papers. In these prefaces 
and in the introduction Mandelbaum shows a 
keen understanding of the recurring motifs 
that were manifested in Sapir’s thinking and 
wide-ranging curiosity. The book ends with 
a bibliography of Sapir’s scientific papers 
and other prose writings, compiled by Leslie 


Spier, and a separate bibliography of 
Sapir’s poems, prepared by his son, Philip. 

Half of the book is given over to the 
part on Language, which comprises three 
sections: The Nature of Language, Studies 
of American Indian Languages, and Studies 
of Indo-European and Semitic Languages. 
The first section contains twelve papers 
which include: articles which were originally 
published in Language and might be classed 
as general linguistics; several papers stress- 
ing the psychological and cultural aspects 
of language, those which appeared in psy- 
chological journals, in the American An- 


thropologist, or in the Encyclopaedia of the | 


Social Sciences; one of his articles, “The 
Concept of Phonetic Law as Tested in Prim- 
itive Languages by Leonard Bloomfield,” 
dealing with comparative linguistic methods; 
one of his contributions to the problems of 
an international auxiliary language; and 
one of his semantic studies, the paper on 
“Grading.” 

In the second section are reprinted six 
of Sapir’s papers in the field of American 
Indian languages. His descriptive studies 
are not represented here, for the book, after 


all, is primarily aimed at a non-linguistic | 


audience. Even in this section the emphasis 
is peripheral to linguistics in its narrowest 
sense. T'wo of the papers, ‘““Abnormal Types 
of Speech in Nootka” and ‘Male and Fe- 
male Forms of Speech in Yana,” deal with 
linguistic devices characterizing certain so- 
cially defined groups in these two cultures. 
The Nootka article takes up the problem 
of the historical development of these ab- 


normal types of speech, which resemble | 
speech defects but function as mocking | 


forms or as styles of speech identifying 
certain folktale characters. The historical 
perspective is emphasized more thoroughly 
in “Internal Linguistic Evidence Suggestive 
of the Northern Origin of the Navaho,” 
which illustrates how comparative linguistic 
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data can be utilized to reconstruct the his- 
tory of group migrations. The possible 
similarities in the phonological develop- 
ment of glottalized continuants in several 
unrelated languages are examined in ‘“Glot- 
talized Continuants in Navaho, Nootka, and 
Kwakiutl (with a note on Indo-European).”’ 
The “note” of some half-dozen pages is a 
succinct presentation of Sapir’s views on the 
Indo-European laryngeal hypothesis. The 
section also includes a study in comparative 
linguistics, ““A Chinookan Phonetic Law,” 
and the contribution to linguistic classi- 
fication, “Central and North American 
Languages.” 

The third section, Studies of Indo-Euro- 
pean and Semitic Languages, contains 
four papers and one review. Here Sapir’s 
interests were principally in comparative 
and etymological problems. 

The 13-page. bibliography prepared by 
Spier, which contains some 300 entries, 
provides a clear.story of the range of Sapir’s 
publications and the shifts in his interests. 
The first ten years, from 1906 through 1915, 
were primarily devoted to descriptive studies 
in American Indian languages. During this 
time he published texts, vocabularies, de- 
seriptive sketches or fragments on Kwa- 
kiutl, Chinook, Yana, Wishram, Wasco, 
Takelma, Ute, Paiute, Nootka, Tutelo, 
Chasta Costa, Comox. Toward the end of 
this period another aspect of American 
Indian linguistics was brought into focus. 
Sapir’s background of training in Semitic 
and in Indo-European comparative linguis- 
tices were now applied to American Indian 
languages. In 1913 he published the first 
of his papers on “Southern Paiute and 
Nahuatl, a Study in Uto-Aztekan,” the 
other two in the series appearing in 1915. 
This substantial study of nearly a hundred 
pages represents, as far as I know, the first 
application to American Indian languages of 
the comparative method based upon the 
analysis of systematic phonetic correspond- 
ences and directed toward the reconstruc- 
tion of the sound system in a parent lan- 
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guage. During these years he also published 
some of his Algonkian studies as well as his 
paper on “The Na-dene Languages, a 
Preliminary Report.” It is a revealing 
commentary on Sapir’s character that when 
he wrote an article, nearly twenty years 
later, demonstrating the application of the 
comparative approach to American Indian 
languages he entitled it “The Concept of 
Phonetic Law as Tested in Primitive Lan- 
guages by Leonard Bloomfield.” 

The period of 1916 through 1925, which 
covered the last ten years of his fifteen- 
year stay in Ottawa, brought significant 
new currents into the broadening stream of 
his interests. He continued, though less 
intensively, to publish descriptive studies 
in American Indian languages. The full- 
length grammar of Takelma appeared in 
this period, based upon data collected 
some ten years earlier. His detailed and 
meticulous description of Southern Paiute, 
not published until 1930, was completed 
in 1917. He also wrote descriptive articles 
on Nootka, Yana, Kutenai, Chimariko, 
Haida, Sarcee. Comparative linguistics drew 
more of his attention than it had pre- 
viously, but his interest turned increasingly 
toward structural comparisons rather than 
phonological analyses. He kept on publish- 
ing comparative studies in Athabascan and 
Algonkian, and it was during these years 
that he wrote all of his articles on the Hokan 
problem and his one paper on Penutian. 

Sapir’s contributions to. American Indian 
linguistics should correct the impression 
that he was a writer who produced only 
one book, Language, with the remainder of 
his work appearing in the form of brief 
articles. It is true that he had a special flair 
for condensing a problem or a point of view 
in the ten-to-twenty-page article ‘which is 
the favored literary form of scholarly 
journals. But he did not by any means con- 
fine himself to this form. He also wrot- 
many longer articles, and he produce: 
about a dozen monograph-length or book- 
length grammars, text collections, ar’ 
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comparative studies in American Indian 
languages. 

But, in addition to his linguistic work in 
the American Indian field, Sapir’s writings 
during this period reveal the new trend 
that was to become the absorbing interest 
of his life. He began to venture beyond the 
strict confines of linguistics and to seek 
new perspectives for the phenomena of 
language that would relate it to other forms 
of human behavior. About half of his mono- 
graph of 1916, Time Perspective in Aborig- 
tnal American Culture: A Study in Method, 
discusses the types of linguistic evidence 
which can be utilized for reconstructing 
culture history. His book Language, pub- 
lished in 1921, contains sections and chap- 
ters which show the same tendency to ex- 
plore wider problems. But the book should 
be regarded as merely an evidence of his 
early attempts in this direction, for he 
later abandoned or completely restated 
many of the problems discussed in its pages, 
such as the relation between language and 
thought, or the characteristics of language 
as a form of art—an idea in which he was 
apparently stimulated at the time through 
his reading of Croce. 

In 1925 he wrote his first article on an 
international auxiliary language. The same 
year saw the publication of “Sound Pat- 
terns in Language,” the first article, I 
believe, in which he used the term “pho- 
neme.” To Sapir the phoneme concept was 
significant, not so much as a methodolog- 
ical tool for the linguist, but rather as a 
powerful and clear demonstration of the 
unconscious patterning of human behavior. 
Essentially, he attempted to show in this 
article that speech sounds cannot be fruit- 
fully understood as a mere set of articula- 
tory motor habits: two languages “may 
have identical sounds but utterly distinct 
phonetic patterns; or they may have mu- 
tually incompatible phonetic systems, from 
the articulatory and acoustic standpoint, 
but identical or similar patterns.” 

One can gain some notion of the new 
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sources of stimulation and vitality that 
entered Sapir’s work during the 1916-1925 
period by examining his writings outside of 
linguistics. Ethnological papers continued 
to appear as before. But in 1917 he published 
reviews of Freud’s Delusion and Dream 
and of Qskar Pfister’s The Psychoanalytic 
Method. These were the first indications in 
his writings of an interest that was to con- 
tinue throughout his life. Articles and re- 
views on music and literature also began to 
appear during these years. And in 1917 he 
began to publish poetry, whose volume and 
whose significance to his thinking should 
not be overlooked. He published one book 
of verse and over a hundred poems or 
groups of poems in many literary journals 
of Canada and the United States. These 
were no amateurish effusions which he tossed 
off now and then in his lighter moments. | 
In fact, it might be said of Sapir that he 
could not approach any task in the true 
spirit of an amateur or a dilettante. He 
worked at poetry with the same unrelaxing | 
energy and incisiveness of mind _ that 
characterized his efforts in linguistics or 
ethnology. 

His experience with poetry had a dis- 
tinctive influence upon his prose style. 
Sapir was always a competent writer of 
expository prose. Even his earliest papers 
show that he never lacked the ability to 
write the clear, precise, well-organized, 
though somewhat colorless prose charac- 
teristic of the better academic writings. 
But his prose from about 1920 began to 
take on new dimensions. One can notice a 
growth in the apparently effortless and 
graceful fluency of his expression. Certain | 
verbal habits peculiar to poetry invaded his 
prose. Even passages pulled out of context 
from his later writings are eminently quot- 
able, for he became skillful in the use of the 
packed phrase, the vibrant word, the fa- | 
miliar image reset in an unfamiliar context 
to evoke fresh and unsuspected implica- | 
tions of a theme. 

His writing continued to be clear and | 
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ordered in its conceptual exposition, but he 
emphasized more and more the control of 
evocative overtones in any topic he dis- 
cussed. He set out to capture, not only the 
intellects of his readers, but their feelings 
and attitudes as well, and anyone who knew 
Sapir can have little doubt that he did this 
with utter frankness and a full conscious- 
ness of what he was doing. Instead of 
continuing to master the one style of con- 
ventional academic writing, he became 
adept at handling many styles. He pre- 
ferred to play a variety of stylistic tunes in 
one and the same article, shifting imper- 
ceptibly from a sober argument, to an 
imaginative play with words and concepts, 
to an interlude of wit and humor—and 
Sapir became increasingly fond of indulging 
in passages of academic leg-pulling—back 


| to the sober line of argument again. It is 


this breadth and variety in his control over 
language which gives his writing its color 


_ and refreshing vitality. 


The implications of Sapir’s holistic use of 
language—his attempt to write for the 
reader as a person rather than as a disem- 
bodied intellect—were realized more fully 
in his publications after he returned to the 
United States in 1925. He practically 
stopped writing descriptive and compara- 
tive studies in American Indian languages. 
Most of the few American Indian papers 
which appeared were apparently based 
upon previously collected materials and 
merely edited for publication during this 
period. He became more interested in 
utilizing this data to illustrate socially 
and psychologically significant modes of 
behavior in language. Several entire articles 
were written in this vein, such as “Nootka 
Baby Words” (1929), “Male and Female 
Forms of Speech in Yana” (1929), “Two 
Navaho Puns” (1932), his earlier papers 


_ dealing with the kinship systems of several 


American Indian languages, and his “Ab- 


| normal Types of Speech in Nootka” (1915). 


Throughout many articles he drew upon 
his American Indian linguistic data for ex- 
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amples to pinpoint a broader theme. This 
technique—the presentation of concrete 
examples, followed by an explanation of 
their meaning and significance in a more 
inclusive frame of reference—became a 
favorite mode of exposition with Sapir. 

This period saw a revival of his earlier 
interest in historical and comparative studies 
of the Indo-European and Semitic languages. 
The Hittite problem stimulated him to 
examine Hittite-Indo-European relationships 
and to publish several papers on his results. 
In one article he traced certain influences 
of Tibetan on Tocharian, which he believed 
to be a “‘Tibetanized Indo-European idiom.” 
He had additional data on the Tocharian- 
Tibetan problem, and early in his career he 
had collected Sinitic materials in exploring 
Sinitic-Nadene relationships. But this article, 
which appeared in 1936, three years before 
his death, is the only published account of 
his Sinitic studies, most of which still remain 
in his unpublished files. 

He also continued publishing articles on 
the problems of an international con- 
structed language. And it was during this 
period that he wrote his three papers in the 
field of semantics—Totality, The Expression 
of the Ending-Point Relation in English, 
French, and German, and “Grading, A 
Study in Semantics.” 

The bulk of his articles after 1925, how- 
ever, reflected his primary interest in push- 
ing language study beyond the conventional 
boundaries of linguistics. Some of his gen- 
eral articles during these years—‘“‘Philol- 
ogy” (1926), “Communication,” (1931), 
“Dialect” (1931), “Language” (1933), “Sym- 
bolism”’ (1934)—outlined the multiple fac- 
ets of linguistic phenomena as they impinge 
on problems of individual and group be- 
havior. This point of view was presented in 
a programmatic manner in “The Status of 
Linguistics as a Science” (1929), whose 
purpose, in spite of its title, was “not to 
insist on what linguistics has already 
accomplished, but rather to point out some 
of the connections between linguistics and 
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other scientific disciplines.” In this paper he 
stressed the strategic importance of linguis- 
tics for the methodology of social science. 
In the concluding sentences of this article 
he wrote: 


Better than any other social science, linguistics 
shows by its data and methods, necessarily more 
easily defined than the data and methods of any 
other type of discipline dealing with socialized 
behavior, the possibility of a truly scientific 
study of society which does not ape the methods 
nor attempt to adopt unrevised the concepts of the 
natural sciences. It is peculiarly important that 
linguists, who are often accused, and accused 
justly, of failure to look beyond the pretty pat- 
terns of their subject matter, should become aware 
of what their science may mean for the interpre- 
tation of human conduct in general. Whether they 
like it or not, they must become increasingly 
concerned with the many anthropological, socio- 
logical, and psychological problems which in- 
vade the field of language. 


The content of language was, to Sapir, 
significant as ‘‘a symbolic guide to culture.” 
‘“‘We see and hear and otherwise experience 
very largely as we do because the language 
habits of our community predispose certain 
choices of interpretation.” The individual’s 
behavior in language was also important 
as symptomatic of his personality, and this 
theme he discussed in detail in “Speech as a 
Personality Trait’ (1926). But it was the 
evidence of form in language which im- 
pressed Sapir as having the deepest impli- 
cations for an understanding of human 
behavior. Linguistic form was a patterned 
phenomenon; in the individual or the 
group these formal configurations were ad- 
hered to or recreated unconsciously and 
intuitively. Sapir unceasingly hammered at 
this theme in his articles, whether written 
for linguists, psychologists, or social scien- 
tists. In “The Unconscious Patterning of 
Behavior in Society” (1927), a paper which 
appeared in a symposium addressed _pri- 
marily to psychologists, Sapir used linguistic 
data as his prize exhibit, but he also at- 
tempted to show that unconscious pattern- 
ing was characteristic of non-linguistic 
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forms of behavior as well. He translated this 
concept into psychoanalytic terms, though 
perhaps with his tongue in his cheek, when 
he wrote in an earlier book review of the 
need for discovering a social psychology of 
“form-libido.” In short, language provided 
the clearest and most easily described evi- 
dence of the fundamental human tendency 
to mold behavior into unconscious patterns 
of form. 

The reader who is aware of this guiding 
theme in Sapir’s thinking will also be aware 
that it is somewhat arbitrary to divide | 
Sapir’s writings into the categories of 1) 
Language, 2) Culture, and 3) The Interplay 
of Culture and Personality. In editing the 
volume of selected writings, Mandelbaum 





set up these three categories as a necessary 
convenience, serving to organize the mate- 
rial into conventionally recognized fields | 
and to highlight the diversity of Sapir’s | 
contributions. But to Sapir these were not | 
separate fields, and his writings, particu- | 
larly during the last 15 or 20 years of his 
life, explain and reiterate his reasons for 
considering them as an indissolubly fused 
whole. The danger of this division is that 
the unwary linguist may, in the first place, 
read the papers in Part One headed “Lan- 
guage” and find a good deal that seems to 
be peripheral to his discipline. As a matter 
of fact, about half of these papers were | 
originally published’ outside of linguistic 
journals or sources. In the second place, the | 
too-busy linguist may fail to read the other | 
parts of the volume and thus miss a number | 
of papers that are just as relevant to lin- 
guistics. Part Two, “Culture,” contains the 
Time Perspective paper, the last half: of 
which—some forty pages—gives a concen- 
trated presentation of the methods for using | 
linguistic evidence to work out time per- 
spectives. This paper should be required 
reading for students in linguistics, as it is 
for most students of ethnology. Similarly, 
in Part Three such papers as “Speech as 4 
Personality Trait,” “Symbolism,” and “The 
Unconscious Patterning of Behavior in 
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Society” should not be by-passed by the 
linguist. 

At the time that Sapir was seeking to 
expand the horizons of language study be- 
yond the linguist’s traditional universe of 
discourse, history played a cruel trick on 
him by directing linguistics into contrary 
channels. Under the influence of Bloomfield, 
American linguists in the 1930s turned to 
an intensive cultivation of their own field, 
sharpening their methodological tools and 
rigorously defining the proper limits of 
their science in terms of what Trager has 
identified as “microlinguistics.” They be- 
came increasingly efficient microlinguists. 
Certainly no one can deny that this involu- 
tionary trend has given linguistics a dis- 
ciplined clarity and power of analysis that 
it never had before. But it is equally true 
that this trend carries with it the seeds of 
an ever-narrowing parochialism. And it was 
Sapir’s main purpose to make linguistics a 
more cosmopolitan member of the com- 
munity of sciences. 

The recent arguments over ‘“mentalism’’ 
may have obscured Sapir’s position on the 
relation of linguistics to the other sciences 
of human behavior. He was as thoroughly 
committed as Bloomfield to the view that a 
valid linguistic science must be a coherent 
and self-consistent body of concepts. It 
must not look for extra-linguistic formula- 
tions to support or, still worse, to validate 
its findings. Modern linguists are and should 
be particularly sensitive to the fallacies of 
trying to find an external deus ex machina 
to explain the phenomena of their science, 
for Nineteenth Century linguistics was 
heavily overburdened with vain specula- 
tions, often indulged in by otherwise sound 
linguists, who philosophized and psycholo- 
gized about evolution, race, climate, na- 
tional character, and whatnot as deter- 
minants of linguistic facts. 

Sapir’s policy in seeking interdisciplinary 
linkages between linguistics and psychology 
was simply to present linguistic formulations 
and to allow psychologists, of whatever 
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brand, to make their own reinterpretations. 
Many of his articles were addressed to psy- 
choanalysts and psychiatrists, for he saw 
that the operations of the unconscious as 
manifested in language could provide data 
of particular interest to these specialties. 
In “The Status of Linguistics as a Science” 
he pointed out that the configurated char- 
acter of language, which “develops its fun- 
damental patterns with relatively the most 
complete detachment from other types of 
cultural patterning,’ should have a special 
value for Gestalt psychologists. He spoke 
to experimental psychologists in their own 
lingo in “A Study in Phonetic Symbolism,” 
where he reported the results of his use of 
experimental techniques in studies of sound 
symbolisms. 

In making this manifold approach to 
psychologists Sapir realized that, if linguis- 
tics is the body of formulations made by 
professional linguists, then psychology is the 
body of formulations made by psychologists. 
He did not try to select or construct a 
linguist’s psychology, which, like a psy- 
chologist’s version of linguistics, would be 
neither fish nor fowl, but a spurious body of 
doctrine irrelevant to both disciplines. This 
is not merely a matter of good manners, of 
the linguist’s being gentleman enough not to 
muscle in on the psychologist’s territory. 
It is the much more serious matter of recog- 
nizing that the consistency and integrity 
of any science must be maintained by the 
trained workers in that field, not by out- 
siders who may sometimes feel they can 
view the field with godlike omniscience. 
The failure to recognize this has frequently 
put a stop to fruitful communication be- 
tween disciplines. 

Sapir’s approach to this delicate inter- 
disciplinary problem is especially important 
at this time, because there are signs that 2 
renewed effort in this direction is now being 
made. Fruitful results can be achieved if 
interested linguists and specialists in the 
other sciences of human behavior are will- 
ing to respect and to try to understand 
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one another. This type of endeavor is, of 
course, fraught with misunderstandings and 
disillusionments. But it is the only way in 
which linguists and other specialists can 
cooperate to find concrete problems in 
which both can contribute and to formulate 
concepts relevant to both fields. Because 
Sapir understood the necessity of this ap- 
proach, his linguistic writings are particu- 
larly meaningful to non-linguists. Papers of 
this type are predominant in Mandelbaum’s 
selection, and it may turn out that Sapir’s 
major contribution in the long run will be 
as the linguists’ spokesman to psychologists 
and social scientists. Although Sapir used 
linguistic methods and procedures with 
consummaté’ skill, he was an artist rather 
than a scientist in this regard. It was Bloom- 
field who formulated the methods of lin- 
guistie science into a clearly defined and 
tightly coherent body of doctrine. 
Linguistics has been fortunate indeed in 
claiming two men of this stature of genius, 
who could provide such utterly different 
and complementary impulses to their field. 
The one might be considered the centripetal 
force in linguistics; the other’s impulse 
was decidedly centrifugal. One pointed the 
way to a more intensive and logical analysis 
of linguistic phenomena; the other indicated 
the broader perspectives within which lin- 
guistic science could contribute to a richer 
understanding of human behavior. 


STANLEY NEWMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF NEw Mexico 


STANDARD DiIcTIONARY OF FOLKLORE 
MytTHOoLoGy AND LEGEND. Edited by Maria 
Leach. Funk and Wagnalls Company, 
New York, 1949-1950. 2 vols. 

The choice of an ethnologist to review a 
folklore dictionary for a linguistic journal 
seems scarcely more eclectic than the basis 
of selection used for the materials included 
in the dictionary. The Editor points out 
that the dictionary is ‘an experiment: an 
attempt to cut a cross section into the 
spiritual content of the world...” “Here 
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are... gathered together a representative 
sampling of the gods of the world, the folk 
heroes, culture heroes, tricksters, and num- 
skulls... of the folklore of animals, birds 

.” and a long catalog more. Further: 
“Many things are included because of 
their great diffusion, known importance, 
or fame, others for their uniqueness or 
obscurity . . . The book belongs to no ‘school’ 
of folklore... Each contributor has been 





free to hold to his own convictions, enthv- 
siasms, and skepticisms.” 

It is clear, then, that it has been the con- 
tributors in some sense who have deter- 
mined the content of the book. The major 
survey articles, we must surmise, have been 
selected by the editor, and these, dealing 
either with national or regional folklore or 
special broad topics (e.g., the ballad) are 
on the whole excellent encyclopedic sum- 
maries. It is true that despite the large 
amount of materials included in the dic- 
tionary from American Indian folklore, the 
article on American Folklore makes no 
mention of the American Indian although 
such an anthropological concept as ‘“‘accul- 
turation” does creep into the text. There 
are also some overstatements such as the 
“well-known anthropological fact that all | 
over the world” black magic can be worked 
with the hair of the victim, a point that may 
startle some Americanists. In one case, the 
article on the Dance, Gertrude Kurath has | 
attempted to compress her very vast knowl- | 
edge into some twenty pages, with the re- } 
sult that her intention is not always clear. 
(As a minor point, she seems to have con- | 
fused the occasions for dance performances | 
with purpose.) Criticisms of this sort could 
be multiplied but they are essentially 
niggling over points too minor to detract 
seriously from the articles. 

The selection of shorter contributions is a | 
little harder to understand. A biography df | 
Ales Hrdlicka, for example, is included, 
although so far as I know (and the biography 
does not contradict) he never made any 
contribution to folklore. Boas is included,| 
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which is proper. On the other hand there is 
no biography of Ruth Benedict, who edited 
the Journal of American Folklore for some 
years and published folklore collections, of 
Elsie Clews Parsons who not only published 
a wide variety of folklore materials of her 
own collection, but subsidized field work 
by many: others and kept the American 
Folklore Society alive at precarious times 
by her financial contributions, nor of a 
famous: linguist-folklore collector, Edward 
Sapir. 

On the whole, the selection clearly is in 
accord with the editor’s statement and 
depends very: much on the interests, energy, 
and enthusiasm of the individual contribu- 
tor. Thus the indefatigable Gertrude Kurath 
has worked a far wider collection of materials 
about’ the dance into the dictionary than 
can be found for perhaps any other category 
included. In other cases, evidently a con- 
tributor has dealt with a problem for one 
continent and ignored all the others, or has 
dealt with only a limited phase of the sub- 
ject. Thus under the heading of “common- 
law” one could reach the conclusion that 
commonlaw type marriages are confined to 
Negroes in the New World. Corn or maize 
is “a pre-Columbian cultivated plant of the 
American Indians of the Southwest, South- 
east, and Eastern Woodlands, and of the 
village tribes of the Plains...” which 
leaves one wondering about the cultivated 
plants south of the Rio Grande. The entry 
on “fingers” gives examples from Europe, 
Africa, Asia and Oceania but refers neither 
to the sign of the cross nor to finger sacrifice 
among American Indians. As a further 
indication of the range and randomness of 
selection the following list of entries from 
page 840 is offered: Pa’am Akhat, Paccari 
tambo, Pa Cha, Pachacamac, Pachamama, 
pachecos, pada, Padmapani, Paguk, Pa 
Hsien, pairikas, paixtle dance. 

These entries I think clearly indicate 
that while the reviewer’s comments indulge 
his own personal interests, he merely follows 
the contributors. Nevertheless, such com- 
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ments have a point for they indicate both 
the richness of the material offered as well 


as something of the character of the lacunae 


one may find. 

The Editor (and one should add, the ad- 
vertising) of the Dictionary have made it 
abundantly clear that the Dictionary is a 
cross-section and a sample. In her intro- 
duction the Editor has further pointed out 
the impossibility of a complete dictionary 
(‘just the superstitions of Germany fill 
ten volumes”). Moreover, the field of folk- 
lore is still sufficiently diverse and ill-defined 
that a dictionary must. clearly serve ex- 
tremely varied interests and wholly satisfy 
nobody. The evidence for this is to be found 
in the twenty-odd definitions of folklore 
presented by the contributors, definitions 
which the Editor has quite wisely not at- 
tempted to synthesize. While undoubtedly 
expressing an anthropological bias, I was 
impressed nevertheless by George Foster’s 
cautious suggestion (which he does not 
enlarge) that perhaps the best way of de- 
fining folklore would be in terms of “treat- 
ment” (for which I would read ‘‘method’’) 
rather than as a body of materials. Possibly 
agreement on method might be as difficult 
to achieve as is agreement on materials, but 
at least it would be a different approach 
to the problem. 

The value of the Dictionary as a reference 
work should be considerably enhanced by 
the index volume which is still to be pub- 
lished. Even without it, linguists, especially 
those working with exotic languages and 
who collect texts in the course of their 
work, may find the dictionary a useful 
starting point if they wish to do folkloric 
analysis of their materials. It is quite pos- 
sible such a linguist will find nothing on the 
subject of his interest, but he must indeed 
be a single-minded scholar if he gets away 
from the Dictionary without having spent 
an hour or so browsing through it. Despite 
the random caveats made in this review— 
after all the traditional function of the re- 
viewer—the dictionary contains a great 
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mass of most entertaining reading. If it 
happens to contain as well the particular 
subject of interest, individual researchers 
will assuredly find it valuable as well. 

A few further comments seem necessary. 
The devotion and hard work of the editor, 
associate editor, consultants, and contribu- 
tors clearly has been enormous and every- 
one who has anything to do with folklore, 
layman or specialist, must be under deep 
obligation to them. Moreover, it must be 
pointed out that this undertaking was ini- 
tiated and financed as a commercial venture 
by a commercial publisher. Especially con- 
sidering the present day difficulties of the 
publishing business, this was a fine and 
courageous effort. I, for one, hope the pub- 
lisher makes money out of it, so much 
money that at intervals we may have re- 
vised and expanded editions. 


Raupx L. BEALS 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELES 


LEARNING A ForeiGN LanGuaGE. A 
HANDBOOK: FOR Missionaries. By Eugene 
A. Nida. Committee on Missionary Per- 
sonnel of the Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America: New York, 1950. Pp. 
ix + 237. 

The expressed primary purpose of Nida’s 
book, as its subtitle indicates, is to help 
the missionary learn a foreign language. 
Designed as a guide for individual language 
study, this seven chapter book is divided 
into two parts: the first three chapters, 
which occupy roughly one third of the 
volume, deal with “principles and proce- 
dures in language study” and the remaining 
four chapters with “some of the funda- 
mental features of languages.” 

Chapter One, entitled Languages Can 
and Must Be Learned, begins with an anec- 
dote to illustrate to the missionary the 
probable unhappy consequences of failing 
to learn “to understand and speak the na- 
tive fie., foreign} language effectively” 
(1). Such failures, Nida suggests, occur all 
too frequently and the reasons most com- 
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monly offered to explain the failures, suc 
as being too old to learn, or being ton 
deaf, or being without previous experienc 
in foreign language learning, he feels ar 
poor rationalizations. Later in the chapter, 
however, Nida indicates what he does con- 
sider to be valid reasons for language leam- 


ing difficulty: not taking sufficient time to 


learn; using a “wrong approach’; having 
an inept tutor; learning to read before leam- 
ing to speak, instead of the reverse, which 
Nida considers to be preferable; lacking 


sufficient opportunities for practice; being | 
satisfied with mediocre and poor per) 


formance; and overestimating the quality 
of performance. 

The reader emerges from the first chap- 
ter with the view that, on the one hand, 
foreign language learning is a hazardous 
occupation with many tempting roads to 
failure, but, on the other hand, if the proper 
precautions are taken, success in learning 
will follow. Throughout the book the wam- 
ing is repeatedly given that this succes 
will be earned only after the student has 
passed through all of five progressive stages 
or degrees of language learning (which ar 
described on pp. 10-11). 

Chapter Two is entitled Principles o 
Language Learning, and Chapter Thre 
Ways of Learning a Foreign Language. 
With the warnings and admonitions o 
Chapter One fresh in mind, one might 
expect to find in these two chapters some 
principles or rules to be used as a guide o 
the perilous journey—the learning of 1 
second language. Nida does not disappoint— 
the rules are there to be discovered, along 
with many interesting and relevant anet- 
dotes. The unsophisticated reader, to whom 
the book is primarily addressed, will prob- 
ably be quite satisfied with what he finds. 
In Chapter Two, for example, he is ad- 
vised: (1) to drop all preconceptions about 
languages before beginning to study a nev 
one, since failure to do so might hamper the 
new learning (13); (2) to mimic the speech 
of a native early and often in the course d 
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the language learning, since this will speed 
it up (23-4); (3) to over-learn the language 
in order to make speaking so automatic 
that “thinking in the language” becomes 
possible (24-6); etc. And in Chapter Three, 
Nida suggests to the student who finds him- 
self in the position of learning a non- 
aboriginal language with the aid of a private 
tutor: (1) read aloud and listen to reading 
(40); (2) associate with native speakers 
(43); (3) listen to the radio (45); etc. 

Indeed, the naive student, eager for 
assistance, will be pleased with what he 
finds in these chapters. He is provided with 
“do’s and don’ts” of efficient language 
learning. Unaware of the scant state of re- 
search in the area of language learning,' 
he may accept Nida’s suggestions un- 
critically and begin his learning of a second 
language with feelings of confidence. 

But the more sophisticated reader prob- 
ably will not be so pleased with what he 
finds. A psychologist, who is aware that 
very little has been done experimentally 
with problems of language learning, may 
be surprised at the great number of dog- 
matic “rules” and ‘‘statements of fact’’ that 
Nida undertakes to provide. He will, of 
course, be more cautious in accepting Nida’s 
pronouncements of the valid ways to pro- 
ceed. 

If we keep the purpose of this book in 
mind, we may, perhaps, be able to sympa- 
thize greatly with what Nida has done. 
Many individuals, particularly mission- 
aries, with whom Nida is especially con- 
cerned, often find themselves in a situation 
where it is desirable, if not essential, for 
them to learn to speak and understand a 


new language as rapidly as possible. And. 


'Cf. Harold B. Dunkel, Second - Language 
learning; and Frederick B. Agard and Harold 
B. Dunkel, An Investigation of Second-Language 
Teaching (Boston, 1948). Dunkel’s principal 
gloomy conclusion seems to be: ‘In view of [this] 
survey, the judgment that we need to know a 
great deal more about many important aspects of 
language learning seems justifiable” (164). 
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it is likely that a large proportion of these 
individuals are at a complete loss as to 
where to begin and how to proceed with the 
task. Nida, recognizing the need for a “guide 
to individual language study,” has at- 
tempted to satisfy that need with his book. 
That a book with such a purpose cannot 
be written adequately at: the present time, 
considering the scarcity of relevant experi- 
mental data, obviously did not deter Nida 
from his task. And the helpless student, 
perhaps, should be grateful to Nida for 
whatever aid his book may provide. It is 
conceivable that many inexperienced lan- 
guage students will profit from the numerous 
practical hints and suggestions contained 
in the book. Some of Nida’s opinions may 
eventually be found to be sound, and so to 
operate on that basis may be very reward- 
ing, even if they are unsupported by ex- 
perimental evidence at the present time. 
With his extensive background and vast 
experience in matters of language and 
language learning, Nida may be excused 
for expressing his notions with regard to 
efficient techniques for language learning, 
as many distinguished linguists before 
him have done (e.g., Jespersen and Bloom- 
field). However, it is important that most 
of Nida’s statements, as those of his prede- 
cessors, be recognized for what they are: 
asserted pedagogical priiciples of alleged 
generality that have never been properly 
verified by scientific study. 

If we were to analyze these opinions, we 
might find it convenient to classify them 
in the following manner: 

I. Statements which have been tested 
experimentally, either directly or indirectly. 

A. Statements which are, or appear to 
be, supported by available experimental 
data. 

B. Statements which are, or appear to 
be, refuted by available experimental data. 
II. Statements which never have _ been 
tested experimentally. 

A. Statements which should be tested 
experimentally. 
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B. Statements which cannot be tested 
experimentally. 

C. Statements which are not worth test- 
ing experimentally. 

Most of the statements in Nida’s book 
clearly fall into category II A—statements 
which never have been but should be tested 
experimentally. Nida makes these state- 
ments, however, as if they belonged in I A. 
For example, he says: “People who mimic 
easily have a great advantage in learning a 
foreign language, providing, of course, 
they will mimic native speakers’ (23). 
This is a II A statement—it should be 
tested experimentally. This could be done 
by first selecting several individuals who 
are judged objectively to be “good mimics” 
and several otherwise equated individuals 
judged similarly to be “poor mimics.” 
Both the “good mimics” and the “poor 
mimics” could then be given the same 
training in the learning of a foreign lan- 
guage. The learning rates and the final 
levels of facility reached after the training 
period is completed could then be measured 
for both the good and the poor mimics and 
a comparison of these scores (average 
values) could provide a first tentative 
evaluation of the validity of the original 
statement (hypothesis). In any such ex- 
periment, of course, there would be many 
parameters to work out before a final 
evaluation could be made—e.g., different 
training techniques would have to be in- 
vestigated, since an advantage for the “‘good 
mimic” might appear under one method and 
not under another; or the advantage for the 
“good mimic” might be present with one 
language, and not with another, so that 
different languages would have to be studied; 
or the age of the learners might be an im- 
portant variable; and so forth. We can 
agree, however, that the statement is one 
which seems to be worth testing experi- 
mentally. If a decided advantage in lan- 
guage learning were to be found for the 
“good mimic” under most of the conditions 
investigated, it might then prove to be ad- 
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visable and economical of time and energy, 
in the long .run, to teach people to mimic 
before beginning the usual teaching of a 
foreign language. Or language aptitude 
tests might be improved by the inclusion of 
a section on “mimicry.” 

Many other statements capable and 
worthy of experimental study are found in 
the first three chapters of Nida’s book. 
To list them here seems hardly necessary. 
That the majority of the statements in the 
book do fall in this category, however, is 
worth emphasizing. 

The few statements which might reason- 
ably be assigned to category I A, we find 
presented by Nida with no more emphasis 
than his many other unsupported state- 
ments: “...it will be amazing how much 
can be assimilated from practical situations 
in which one is forced to try to speak and 
explain...” (58); “Making a trip alone 
where one must obtain food and lodging is 
a marvelous way to acquire vocabulary. 
It is amazing how words learned under 
such circumstances stick with one” (28-9). 
To one who is familiar with the research of 
Hull and other reinforcement theorists; 
these “facts” are not so “amazing” but, 
perhaps, expected. 

Examples of II B and II C statements are 
numerous: “Nothing is more rewarding 
than living with a native family if one 
really wants to learn to speak a language” 
(78-9); “Some people are emotionally and 
psychologically incapable of not learning 
a language” (28); “Thinking in a foreign 
language is absolutely essential’ (26); 
“Every time an English word or phrase 
pops into one’s mind, it should be tossed 
out, and thinking should progress only as 
foreign words and phrases come to mind” 


2 For example, see Clark L. Hull, Principles of 
Behavior (New York, 1943); Neal E. Miller and 
John Dollard, Social Learning and Imitation (New 
Haven, 1941); Burrhus F. Skinner, The Behavior 
of Organisms (New York, 1938); Fred S. Keller 
and William N. Schoenfeld, Principles of Psychol- 
ogy (New York, 1950). 
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(26).3 “A week’s living in a home is worth a 
month’s reading about the life of a people” 
(43). 

It is doubtful whether one could be fully 
justified in placing any of Nida’s statements 
in category I B—statements which appear 
to be refuted by available experimental 
data. So few experiments have been per- 
formed which bear directly on the problem 
of language learning that it is almost im- 
possible to state categorically that any 
statement is refuted by the existing experi- 
mental data. Several doubtful statements, 
then, which we might be tempted to put in 
the “refuted” class, we must place in cate- 
gory II B to be tested. Statements such as 
the following are cases in point: (1) It is 
essential “‘to drop all preconceptions about 
languages before beginning the study of a 
new one” (13). Even if it were possible to 
accomplish such a feat, which is doubtful, 
it is probable, from what is known from 
studies of “transfer of training’’,* that the 
result of such an effort would not be profit- 
able for the language learner. Or, stated 
positively, he is more apt to benefit than 
suffer from his previous experiences with 
languages (and his “preconceptions”). (2) 
“...to spend five seconds on ten succes- 
sive days has much more value in training 
one’s recall ability than to spend fifty 
seconds on just one day” (57). A statement 
such as this one may be found to be true 
under certain specific conditions of learn- 
ing. As a general statement it is untenable. 
Factors such as the kind of learning method 
employed, the amount of previous learning, 
the kind of response being learned, the 
method of measuring recall, the length of 
the material involved, and the learner him- 
self are all variables important in deter- 
mining the advantage of ‘spaced practice 
trials” over “massed practice trials.’ 


* For a sound treatment of ‘‘thinking in a for- 
tign language” see Keller and Schoenfeld, op. 
tit., Ch. 11. 

‘Dunkel, op. cit., Ch. 7. 

5 Numerous experiments bearing on this prob- 
lem are brought together in John A. McGeoch, 
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Nida as a linguist is well known to us, as 
is the pragmatic point of view of the Sum- 
mer Institute of Linguistics, hence extensive 
remarks here upon the linguistic portion of 
this work appear superfluous. The chapter 
on Mastering the Sounds reflects notions 
known to all who are familiar with the 
writings of Pike on phonetics, tone, intona- 
tion; the latter’s book on phonemics is here 
referred to as “the most satisfactory text 
on this subject’? (139). For other miscel- 
laneous comments on Pike’s contributions, 
see the observations of Echols (JEGP 
48.377-9 [1949]), Fischer-Jgrgensen (Acta 
Linguistica 5.42-8, 104-9 [1945-9]; ibid. 
6.54-6 [1950]), Herzog (IJAL 15.236-44 
[1949]), Hockett (SIL 7.29-51 [1949]), Li 
(Lg. 26.401-3 [1950]), Martinet (Word 
5.282-6 [1949]), Trager (Lg. 26.152-8 [1950]) 
Voegelin (IJAL 15.75-85 [1949]), and Wells 
(Lg. 23.255-73 [1947]), among others. 

The chapter on Figuring Out the Forms 
is a considerably simplified account of the 
bulk of Nida’s book on morphology which, 
again, has been widely commented upon as 
to both of the versions in which it was pub- 
lished; cf., e. g., the reviews of Hockett 
(Lg. 23.273-85 [1947]), Martinet (Word 
6.84-7 [1950]), Preston (iJAL 14.56-7 
[1948]), and Trager (ibid. 17.126-31 [1951]). 
Chapter Six of Nida’s Morphology appears 
here in a less detailed, more popular exposi- 
tion in the last chapter, on Discovering the 
Meanings. The pedagogic device of actual- 
language problems (or hypothetical ones, as 
in the earlier edition of Morphology) is not 
used in the present book; this is one sense 
in which it is a compressed version. 

As to Nida’s views on syntax, these were 
more fully embodied in a mimeographed 
work distributed in 1946; there, as here 
(204-7) in the chapter on Putting Words 
Together, he stresses the notion of imme- 
diate constituents; for a more rigorous pres- 
entation, see also his article in Lg. 24.168-77 
(1948). 





The Psychology of Human Learning, Ch. 4 (New 
York, 1942). 
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It is clear that several fields must cooper- 
ate to produce a workable theory of lan- 
guage learning. Such a theory, for one thing, 
must be experimentally verifiable within 
the larger framework of learning-theory in 
general. In this cooperative venture, the 
linguist’s basic contribution is the struc- 
tural analysis of two languages: the one to 
be studied; and the one native to the stu- 
dent. Upon these descriptions, in turn, the 
teaching materials must rest. The structural 
analyses are not equivalent to, but precede 
“and furnish the groundwork for the build- 
ing of the materials to be mastered and the 
ordering of them in a proper sequence,” 
as Charles C. Fries has pointed out.* How 
then are these materials fitted into a live 
situation of teaching and learning—this is a 
question which we can answer at present 
in terms of several traditions and varied 
individual experiences, but not as yet scien- 
tifically. The criteria (experimental data) 
for evaluating the validity of most of such 
pedagogical statements as Nida’s are not 
available at the present time. The great 
possibility for misdirection in books such 
as his calls for a seriously needed extensive 
experimental attack on many of the hitherto 
neglected problems of language learning. 
Not only would such a program of research 
have limitless practical value, but it would 
also serve to speed the development of a 
rigorous language learning theory. 


Tuomas A. SEBEOK 
IrvinG J. SALTZMAN 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


DicronArio Das Trisos E Linauas In- 
DiGENAS DA AMERICA MERIDIONAL. By 
R. F. Mansur Guérios. Museu Paranaense, 
Publicagdes avulsas, N.° 6. Témo I, A, 
pp. 1-63; Témo II, B-Cax, pp. 65-141. 
Curitiba, 1948 and 1949. 

The appearance of the first two volumes 
of Mansur Guérios’ Dictionary among the 
reference works on aboriginal South Amer- 


6 Language Learning 2.92 (1949). 
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ica will certainly be welcome to every Amer- 
icanist. Deliberately limited in scope, it is a 
list of tribes and languages which furnishes 
for the most part only the basic information 
concerning location, linguistic affiliation, 
main reference(s), and variant spellings 
and synonymy; such conciseness may well 
be to its advantage beside so comprehensive 
a work as the Handbook of South American 
Indians. 

The main principles of the arrangement 
of the entries in the Dictionary are as fol- 
lows: tribe (sub-tribe) is used to designate 
any aggregate of people with common ties 
irrespective of their number, mode of living, 
social structure, etc.; variant spellings of the 
entry word (brought into conformity— 
wherever possible—with the Portuguese 
spelling) are given in parentheses; two or 
more distinct tribes with identical names 
are listed under one entry word and indi- 
cated by consecutive numbers; if the tribal 
name corresponds with that of the language, 
only the family affiliation is given; two or 
more varying locations listed for a tribe 
imply its emigration, wide distribution, 
or nomadism; pertinent ethnographic or 
linguistic information is frequently included 
in the form of a citation with the name of 
the authority in parentheses (but only in- 
frequently with the reference to the pub- 
lication); etymology of the entry word is 
added in so far as it is known or has been 
suggested; synonyms and cross references 
conclude the entry; tribes or languages— 
whose extinction has been well attested— 
are designated by an asterisk prefixed to the 
entry word. 

The last volume will contain bibliography 
as well as addenda and corrigenda. 

To illustrate what has been said above, 
there follows a reproduction of a typical 
entry of Guérios’ Dictionary: 


AMAUVACA ou AMAUCA (Amahuaka, Amahuka, 
Amahuac4é) — Tr. da fam. ling. pano, parcial- 
mente no Perd, regido do Ucaiale, na Bolivia e no 
Brasil: rio Jurud; rio Jorddéo, afl. do Tarauacé; 
Purtis superior (V. den Steinen, Ehrenreich, K.- 
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Grinberg, Rivet, Loukotka, Rondon, Baldus). 
— “Nas fontes do Juru4, Embirdé e Purts, e no 
curso superior dos afis. pela dir. do Ucaiale e 
Urubamba, desde Tamaya ao norte até Sepahua 
ao sul” (Jijé6n y Caamafio, III). — Estao divi- 
didos em dois grupos — um entre o Curumaé e o 
Purts, outro sébre o Amoacdé. (R. Garcia). — 
Etim.: Pano — “‘rio (huacd) das cobaias (ama).”’ 
— Sin.: Impetineri (‘“‘Apud’”’ Loukotka). 


The lack of cross references for some of the 
variant spellings of entry words may occa- 
sionally result in difficulty for the consul- 
tant. 

An examination of the Dictionary yields 
evidence of Guérios’ thoroughness and good 
critical sense. One hopes that the publica- 
tion may be completed as quickly as cir- 
cumstances permit. 


ZDENEK SALZMANN 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


Les LANGUES DE LA FamiLLE TupI- 
Guarani by Cestmir Loukotka (Universi- 
dade de Séo Paulo Faculdade de Filosofia, 
Ciéncias e Letras Boletim CIV Etnografia e 
Lingua Tupi-Guarani No. 16 Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, 1950) 

This 42 page paper proposes a new classi- 
fication of the languages of the Tupi- 
Guarani family in Brazil and elsewhere. 
The classification is based on Loukotka’s 
own comparative studies and the languages 
are classed according to hypothetical migra- 
tions of the Tupi-Guarani speakers. 

In his opening words the author speaks 
of the geographical extension of the Tupi- 
Guarani linguistic family. 

He traces roughly the general direction 
of the former migrations of the Tupi- 
Guarani speaking peoples and dates them as 
to pre-colombian and historical. 

The present-day geographical extension 
of the Tupi-Guarani languages is con- 
siderable indeed. Loukotka assumes that 
the center of dispersion of these Tupi- 


1Tn a private communication Guérios has in- 
formed me that publication has been temporarily 
halted for lack of funds. 
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Guarani speaking peoples was between 
Paraguay and the Parana rivers or else 
between the Juruena and Arinos rivers. 
He further believes there were a number of 
migrations from the dispersion center. He 
lists each migration along with a group of 
languages which are assumed to have di- 
verged from an earlier Tupi-Guarani lan- 
guage spoken by the migrators. He lists 11 
languages and 11 groups of closely related 
languages resultant therefrom: 

(1) The migration toward the east; Ka- 
mayura, Aueto. 

(2) The first migration toward the south; 
Guarani, Kaingu4, Chiripé, Apapoktiva, 
Mbihé. 

(3) The Guaranised tribes of the basin 
of Paraguay; Guayaki, Aré, Notobotocudo. 

(4) The second migration toward the 
south; Tupi, Canoeiros, Tenetehara, Guaj4, 
Manajé, Manaxo, Turiwdra, Urubu, Mir- 
afio, Pakaj4é, Jakundé, Anambd, Asurin{, 
Tapiraunha, Naimiguara, Parakana, Puru- 
karod, Takunhapé, Takumandikai. 

(5) The historic migration toward the 
north; Tapirapé, Ampane4, Oyampi, Tama- 
kom, Kusari, Paikipiranga, Kalayua, Emer- 
illon, Calipurn. 

(6) The historic migration in the basin 
of the Amazon toward the west; Yurima- 
gua, Omagua, Yeté, Kokama, Kokamilla, 
Xibitaona, Pariana. 

(7) The supposed relationship of the 
Mirdnha and the Zaparo with the Tupi- 
Guarani. 

(8) The migration toward the north; 
Arawine, Apiaka, Tapanhuna, Timadéna, 
Raipé-Chihi, Makiri, Pariuaia, Bocas Pre- 
tas, Kayabi, Cabahyba, Parintintin, Kawa- 
hib, Tupi do Machado, Pauaté, Paranawat, 
Mialat, Takuatepe, Tukumafed, Ipoteuate, 
Jabotiféd. 

(9) The migration toward the west; 
Chiriguéno, Guardyu, Pauserna. 

(10) The Guaranised tribes of Gran 
Chaco and of Bolivia; Tapieté, Chané, 
Siriono. 

(11) The so-called “impure” tribes; Yu- 
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runa, Chipaya, Arupai, Munduruku, Ku- 
ruaya, Manitsaua, Maué, Arapiyii, Itogaptik, 
Ramarama, Urumi, KepkeriwAét, Sanamaik4, 
Kabixiana. 

After the name of each language Loukotka 
has a short paragraph telling whether it is 
extinct and giving its geographical location. 
He also tells us what bibliographical mate- 
rials treat of the language and makes a 
short historical and ethnographical state- 
ment about the tribes where his information 
permits. At the end of the article there is a 
bibliography containing 172 items on all 
the languages of the Tupi-Guarani family 
except Tupi and Guarani. For these lan- 
guages he refers the reader to Ayrosa’s 
bibliography (no. 4 of the same collection). 
He does, however, add a few works on 
Tupi and Guarani that were omitted by 
Ayrosa. 

It is interesting to note that Loukotka 
lists 34 Tupi-Guarani tribes on his map of 
Brazil.! In the work under consideration he 
classifies 87 languages of which many more 
than 34 are of Brazil. 


Netson P. Smita 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
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